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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE for November, the clos- 
ing number. of Volume LXTI., will be the most 
beautiful number ever issued of this popular pe- 
_ xtodical. It will contain a New Poem by ALFRED 
TENNYSON ; an important paper on “ Scientific 
Common-school Education,” by CHARLES FRAN- 
cis ADAMS; JUN.; WILLIAM H. GIBSON’S deau- 
tifully illustrated article entitled“ An Autumn 
Pastoral” ; a charming descriptive article, “In 
Western Massachusetts,” by JOHN W. CHADWICK, 
with sllustrations by P. MURPHY, tncluding also 
an ideal portrait of JONATHAN EDWARDS'S ée- 
trothed, engraved by COLE from an exquisite draw- 
ing by MAR¥ HALLOCK FOOTE; also five other 
finely iliustrated articles, a short story by HAK- 
RIET PxESCOTT SPOFFORD, é//ustrated by PYLE, 
and an tillustrated Poem; the Fifth Part of 
“ Washington Square,” by HENRY JAMES, JUN. ; 
a humorous Southern story, by WILt WALIACE 
HARNEY; @ foem on “ The Battle of King’s 
Mountain,” by PAUL H. HAYNE; and the usual 
variety of timely articles, poems, elc. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE Jo. 50, issued Oc- 
tober 12, contains “ Coachy,” the story of a little 
girl, her curious pet, and its sad fate, by ELINOR 
Vey, beautifully illustrated by Jessie CURTIS ; 
Chapter Five of JOHN HABBERYON’S fascinating 
story of “ Who was Paul Grayson ?” in which the 
mystery deepens, illustrated ; “ Master Noble's 
Lessons,” a storv for school-children, by MRs. 
ANNIE A. PRESTON ; an exquisite engraving of 
SHAKSPEARE at the age of twelve, with a short 
sketch of his life ; one of the“ Mr. Martin” stories, 
by Jimmy Brown ; a Letter from Bessie May- 
nard to her Doll; a page of “ Fingles,” by SHER- 
WooD BONNER, charmingly illustrated ; an arti- 
cle on Imitation Screw-Heads, how to make them, 
what to do with them, and the fun that can be had 
with them, illustrated; besides poetry, puzzles, 
and other attractious. 


- 


THE QUESTION. 


YHE question of the election, we are told, 
is, which of the two parties is more like- 

ly to govern the country wisely and well; 
and again, whether the present prosperous 
and contented public situation will be more 
disturbed or more surely maintained by a 
change of administration. This is substan- 
tially the question of the campaign. It is 
with this debate thatgthe country rings. 
All the gentlemen who are announced in the 
papers to speak every day and every night, 
upon one side or the other, are speaking 
upon this question. Mr. Evarts, at the 
Cooper Institute, brilliantly shows that a 
change would be unwise from every point 
of view. Mr.SEyMOUR, at Chickering Hall, 
argues that such a change is most desirable. 
This, indeed, is always the question of a 
Presidential campaign; and the necessary 
point of departure of the debate is the prin- 
ciples, professions, history, and character of 
the parties. How, indeed, can we tell wheth- 
er a ship is likely to carry us safely, until we 
have investigated ship and crew? and how 
‘absurd it would be if we were told, when 
we wished to look into the hold, that we 
ought not to do that, because it would be 
sure to excite unpleasant feeling. Yet that 
18 precisely the manner in which Republic- 
ans are accosted when they propose to con- 
sider what the antecedents and spirit and 
tendency of the Democratic party are. The 
one great glaring fact in the history and 
present situation of that party is that it is 
a@ Southern party. Deduct “the South,” 
and the Democratic party practically disap- 
pears. Yet to inquire into this fact, to try 
to ascertain what it means and what it prom- 


ises, is declared to be a kind of wickedness, 


proving a bad heart, and showing a ferocious 
disposition to alienate brethren, and foster 
a hateful sectionalism. 

This is exceedingly droll. Mr. Wabr 
HAMPTON, for instance, comes into the State 
of New York. He denounces the extrava- 

_gance, the corruption, the centralization, of 
the Republican party. He complains of its 
distrust. and hostility toward his own part 
of the country, and insists that its present 


administration was born of fraud, and that 
it is, in a word, the enemy of the peace, pros- | 


perity, and progress of the country. He 
then asserts that his own region has heart- 
ily acquiesced in the results of the unplea- 
santness, that it cheerfully recognizes the 
changed conditions of affairs, and the equal- 
ity of all citizens; that it is overflowing 
with brotherly love and good-will to man, 
especially the colored man, and that the 
only serpent in the paradise is that. mon- 


ster, compact of every crime, the Repub- 
lican party. But if in the same State Mr. 
Evarts, or Mr. DEPEW, or any other emi- 
nent Republican, proposes to look into the 
nature of this hearty acquiescence, and at 
this overflow of brotherly affection for ev- 
ery body, especially the colored voter, and to 
ask whether a free vote and a fair count 
are to be secured by Mr. HAMPTON and his 
friends, and if, still prosecuting these per- 
fectly legitimate inquiries, he proceeds to 
ask what is this party of Mr. HAMPTON’S, 
what has it done, what views has it held, 
and how and why, with its history and char- 
acter and spirit, it is more likely to admin- 
ister the government more wisely for all 


citizens and all interests than the Repub-. 


lican party, he is assailed by Mr. Hamp- 
TON’s party presses and fellow-orators as 
thirsting for blood, and rekindling old em- 
bers of strife, and preaching the devil’s gos- 
pel of brotherly hate. And while this is 
the fate of Mr. Evarts and Mr. DEPEW and 
their Republican associates in New York, 
if a Republican club holds a meeting in Mr. 
HAMPTON’S own State, the Democratic Rifle 
Clubs and Red Shirts and Regulators of ev- 
ery kind shut up their shops, attend the 
meeting armed, and insist upon sharing the 
time with the speakers or silencing them 
altogether. 
But if in one part of the country to in- 
quire what the Democratic party has done, 
in order to deteimine what it probably will 
do, is wicked sectionalism, and in another 
part not to be a Democrat is to be silenced 
by hook or by crook, how is the debate to 
proceed? It is apparently proper, in the 
estimation of Democratic journals, for Dem- 
ocrats to show what Republicans have done, 
but it is something in the nature of a crime 
for Republicans to show what Democrats 
have done. It is perfectly legitimate, by 
Democratic standards, to hold Republicans 
responsible for the Whiskey Ring four years 
ago, but altogether devilish to hold the Dem- 
ocrats responsible for the massacre and mur- 
der and harrying of colored voters at the 
same time, and for the systematic and or- 
ganized cheating of the tissue ballots. In 
a word, unable to deny the flagrant crimes 
intended to seize the government by force 
and frand at the polls, the Democrats try 
to distract the public eye and mind by in- 
sisting that it is unbrotherly to allude to 
the crimes, while apparently it is not to be 
thought wrong and wicked and bloody and 
sectional and unfraternal to commit them. 
For the crimes themselves not a Democratic 
orator or paper has a word of condemnation. 
But they unite in decrying as stirrers up of 
fraternal strife and assassins of union those 
who expose them, and who warn the coun- 
try against the domination of a party which 
seeks power by such meaus. The Demo- 
crats would prefer speculations about finance 
and the tariff; but the one natural, logical, 
inevitable question of the campaign, name- 
ly, Does the Democratic party show by what 
it did when it had the national power, and 
by what it does where it has the local pow- 
er to-day, that it would probably adopt a 
wiser financial policy, more surely protect 
the equal rights of all citizens, and more 
certainly promote administrative reform ?— 
this is the question which they declare no 
true lover of his country can ask, while, in 
fact, no true lover of his country would as 
any other. 7 


INDIANA. 


THE result in Indiana will be known si- 
multaneously with the issue of this paper. 
It is generally a Democratic State, and Dem- 
ocratic success by an average Democratic 
majority is to be expected. If such should 


be the result, it ought not to discourage Re- | 


publicans, nor be accepted as an indication 
of changing sentiment in the country. That 
would be indicated by Republican success, 
and there could be no belief that General 
HANCOCK would be elected if the Republic- 
ans should carry Indiana. It would be a 
very gratifying result, but not one that we 
have anticipated, and we shall not be disap- 
pointed unless it should appear that the 
Democrats have largely increased their ma- 
jority. Brag is a good dog, but he barks 
sometimes too loudly. He made a tremen- 
dous noise in Maine, and the result, for all 
his uproar, was exceedingly disagreeable. 
It is not good tactics to claim everything in 
advance even in a doubtful State. We have 
hoped, and we still hope, that the Demo- 
cratic majority in Indiana will be reduced, 
and that the result will show what we be- 
lieve to be the actual situation, namely, 
that, with the electoral votes of the Southern 
States seized by Democratic fraud and vio- 
lence, the contest must be necessarily close. 
We have never thought or said that Gener- 
al GARFIELD would have a “walk over.” 
The conditions of the problem have been 
very obvious and simple. The contest has 
been narrowed to one point: without New 
York the Democrats can not succeed. Can 
they carry New York? This has been the 


question. The State result in Indiana has 
been important chiefly as it affected opinion 
in New York. 


appointment to Republicans, but we doubt 
if Democrats honestly expect to carry the 
State for Géneral Hancock. The bare plu- 
rality of Mr. PLAISTED was not due to a de- 
liberate desire to change the national ad- 
ministration, but to a combination of rea- 
sons that will not affect the Presidential 
result. A few hundred citizens changing 
their votes in November would give the 
State to General GARFIELD; and without 
looking further for a reason, it is .unques- 
tionable that there are that number of vot- 
ers who are appalled by the prospect of an 
alliance of soft-money men and Democrats 
controlling the national government and 
tinkering the finances. Maine has un- 
doubtedly made a great many Republican 
voters by alarming indifferent citizens who 
desire that there should be no change, but 
who were careless so long as they believed 
Republican success assured. Should Indi- 
ana seem to presage an entire change in the 
control of the government and its policy, a 
very large number of persons who generally 
take no part in elections would be at once 
active in support of the Republican ticket, 
to avert what would seem to them a serious 
disaster. This body of persons is especially 
large in New York, and their action would go 
far to balance the feather-heads who might 
be blown from the fence upon the wrong side 
by a breeze from Indiana: But it must be 
avery strong breeze indeed, to show that 
the wind has really changed. If Indiana 
should elect Democratic State officers, it 
will do only what is fairly to be expected, 
and no Republican need be dismayed. The 
real contest is still, as it always has been, in 
New York, and in New York the prospects 
are now, as they have been constantly, most 
favorable to Republican victory. 

But the fact of the immense importance 
attached to the elections in the “October 
States” imposes a plain duty upon the citi- 
zens of these States, and that is to change 
the time of the State election. There are a 
great many people who suppose that the 
Presidential election will be determined by 
the preliminary result in the “ October 
States.” 
cation given by that result of the state of 
public opinion, and the consequent moral 
inflnence upon other States. Now when 
Indiana or any other single State votes in 
October, it is easy to colonize, and to con- 
centrate corruption funds, so as to produce 
a wholly deceptive result. Such coloniza- 
tion and corrupt concentration are impossi- 
ble when all the States vote simultaneously. 
In the interest of honest elections, there- 
fore, it is desirable that the State should 
occur at the same time with the national 
election. It is a change in the common in- 
terest. No party could gain by it at the 
‘expense of the other, and no “October 
State”—in which we include Maine—gains 
anything for itself by separate elections. 
Indeed, these States would greatly gain by 
a change, because, were the local and gen- 
eral election held on the same day, as they 


nominate the best possible State ticket to 
help the national nominations. There is no 
advantage for any State, or party, or good 
cause, in maintaining the preliminary State 
election, and the good citizens of the “ Oc- 
tober States,” who are the great majority, 
ought to secure the change which would 
tend to make the national election an hon- 
est expression of the national will. 


“THE BAR’L.” 


IT is currently reported that in the South- 
ern part of Maine voters were bought for 
the Democratic ticket at prices ranging 
from fifty to one hundred dollars each, and 
it is openly stated in a Democratic district 
in New York that a young man who does 
not live in the district, and who has no pub- 
lie or political standing, but who wishes to 
go to Congress, would pay five thousand 
dollars for the Democratic nomination, and 
twenty thousand more to “run” the canvass. 
Meanwhile upon both sides the most strenu- 
ous exertions are made by the party man- 
agers to extort money from the office-hold- 
ers, the Democratic authorities levying upon 


| the men who hold local offices, and the Re- 


publicans upon those who hold national 
offices. Senator BLAINE intimates, and the 
newspapers declare, and the public believes, 
that the result in Maine was due in great 
part to the lavish use of money; and it is 
freely asserted and believed, also, that great 
sums of money have been spent in Indiana. 
The nomination of Mr. TILDEN in 1876 was 
hailed as securing plenty of money for the 
, campaign, and if there be any other reason 
for the nomination of Mr. ENGLISH this year 
than that he is a rich man, it has not been 
generally announced. 
This is a serious situation, because it 


shows that an election is becoming a mere 


The vote in Maine was undoubtedly a dis- | 


And why? Because of the indi-. 


are in the other States, each party would 


battle of “ bar’ls,” and that money, not opin- 
ion or conviction, decides the policy of the 
government. The “still hunt” is another 
phrase to express the same fact. It means 
the quiet placing of money where it wil] do 
the most good ; that is to say, where it wil] 
buy the most voters. The condition of po- 
litical feeling is such, for instance, that 
when it is said that Mr. TILDEN, to revenge 
himself upon Mr. REED, of Maine, for his 
part in the PoTTER investigating commit- 
tee, which exposed the TILDEN cipher cor- 
ruption, advanced a large sum to defeat Mr. 
REED’s return to Congress, the story is not 
at once dismissed as calumnious gossip, ag 
it certainly wonld be if, mutatis mutandis, it 
were told in England of Mr. GLADSTONE or’ 
of Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE. Whether the 
story be true or false, that it is accepted as 
not extraordinary or incredible is illustrs. 
tive of the general consciousness of the j|li- 
cit use of enormous sums of money in elec- 
tions. It used to be said of a noted lob- 
byist in Albany that at the beginning of a 
legislative session he calculated that there 
might be a hundred thousand dollars sent 
to the city as a corruption fund, and de- 
cided that it was better to turn it into the 
hands of his own party rather than into 
those of the opposition, the condition being 
that his party should support the legislation 
desired. 

The sophistry that reconciles the voter to 
the illicit use of money in elections is of the 
same kind. It is, indeed, the oldest and 
most familiar of pleas. If you don’t steal, 
or bribe, or swindle, somebody else will. 
That is the whole argument, stripped of its 
disguises. The trouble is that the more 
generally it is believed that money deter- 
mines the election, the more general will be 
the withdrawal of honest men from politics, 
and the more complete the management of 
politics and the control of the government 
by venal knaves. To buy elections is to sell 
the government. It is the overthrow of the 
American system, and the introduction. of 
the most sordid of despotisms. These are 
very elementary truths, but they are still 
truths even in the closing weeks of a great 
and important political contest. The legit- 
imate expenses of a canvass, indeed, are im- 
mense, and every man who is sincerely in- 
terested in the result will be as yenerous in 
giving as he can honestly afford to be. It 
is not of honest but of dishonest uses of 
money that we are speaking. It is the uni- 
versal, open understanding that a State is 
to be carried by a “still hunt,” or by “ tap- 
ping the bar,” not that documents and 
tickets are to be printed, and advertise- 
ments paid for, and the expenses of speak- 
ers paid, and banners bought, and halls and 
musie hired, which is menacing. These last 
are all fair expenses. But buying votes is 
the beginning of the end. To teach men 
that their votes are merchandise is to dig 
away the foundations. Our government is 
in the keeping of every individual voter. 
He must make an individual protest against 
corruption. But if he enters into a compe- 
tition with others as to which shall corrupt 
most swiftly and most surely, he is merely 
struggling to bore a hole in the ship’s bot- 
tom before t’other fellow can succeed in the 
same effort. 


BEAMS AND MOTES. 


A Kentucky Democratic correspondent 
can not understand how it is that Repub- 
licans who desire reform can support Gen- 
eral ARTHUR, whom they have opposed as a 
representative of the thing to be reformed. 
How can they reconcile their former oppo- 
sition with their present support? he asks; 
and he concludes, with inscrutable logic, 
that all who really wish reform will vote 
for General Hancock. There are many 
questions, however, besides the one he asks, 
to which our Kentucky correspondent may 
wisely turn his attention. How is it, for 
instance, that Democratic voters, having de- 


clared for honest money at Cincinnati, ar- 


dently supported the Greenback candidate 
in Maine? And how is it that General HaN- 
COCK, nominated upon the same platform, 
shouted for joy over the success of the soft- 
money candidate as a glorious victory? Is 
it, perhaps, because the Democratic party 
has no principles whatever upon the sub- 
ject, and takes any position, and makes any 
promise, and raises any cry that in any place 
may seem favorable to success? This 15 
one question to which our correspondent 
may wisely devote considerable meditation. 
And there is another, not less important, 
which deserves a great deal of his attention. 
How is it that the party whose candidate 
emphasizes the importance of free and fair 
elections is the only party which prevents 
such elections? One other question our 
correspondent may wisely ponder. How 
can a friend of administrative reform hope 
to promote its interests by voting for Mr. 
Wituuam H. Encuiso—a gentleman wh? 
carefully and elaborately in his letter of ac- 
ceptance declares himeelf to be in favor of 
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the essential abuse which the reform pro- 
to correct? Our correspondent will 
see, upon & little reflection, that the beam is 
quite as large as the mote, and that there 
are many questions very much more trou- 
blesome and difficult to answer than the 
“me he proposes, namely, why independent 
voters and reform Republicans support Gen- 
eral ARTHUR for the Vice-Presidency. 

The reason of this support is very obvi- 
ous. It is that Republican success means 
the election of General GARFIELD, and that 
that result offers the only chance for the 
maintenance of the reform which has been 
already secured in many details and branch- 
es of the service, and because it will save 
the country from the enormous loss, confu- 
sion, and demoralization consequent upon a 
clean sweep in the whole range of places. 
General GARFIELD is a public man who has 
devoted a great deal of attention to this 
subject, and he has decided convictions, 
which he has often clearly expressed. In 
his letter of acceptance he points out the 
desirability of Congressional action to regu- 
late the tenure of office, and he holds that 
such action is indispensable to permanent 
reform. These are the words of a man who 
has thought upon the subject, and who has 
watched with interest and sympathy the 
measures that have been adopted, and who 
is aware that the great body of those who 
regard the reform as a most important 
question support him because of their con- 
fidence in his convictions and purposes. 
The passage in his letter of acceptance in 
which he says that the Executive, in con- 
sidering appointments, should consult those 
whose knowledge of the communities in 
which the official duties are to be perform- 
ed qualifies them to judge, is supposed to in- 
dicate that he would, as President, farm out 
the patronage to members of Congress. But 
not only is this not the necessary construc- 
tion of his words, but he has distinctly 
condemned such bargaining as a monstrous 

abuse. 

Nothing could be more ludicrous than 
that any Republican voter who is interested 
in this question should decline to support 
General GARFIELD, who is an open and in- 
telligent friend of reform, because General 
ARTHUR is associated with him as candidate 
for the Vice-Presidency, and vote for Gen- 
eral HANCOCK, who has no known views 
upon the subject, who is the candidate of 
the original party of the spoils system, and 
with whom is associated Mr. ENGLISH, who 
frankly declares himself to be a friend of 
the spoils system, and who cries aloud for a 
clean sweep. Our Kentucky correspondent 
must propound some more perplexing in- 
quiry than this after he has answered satis- 
factorily such little questions as we have 
suggested for his consideration. 


THE ORIGINAL OLD 
PROBABILITIES. 


In lately speaking of the death of General 
Myer, of the Signal Service, we said that he was 
the founder and organizer of the Weather Service. 
But we are reminded that in an article upon the 
Smithsonian Institution, in Jounson’s Cyclopedia, 
which was approved by the late Professor Henry, 
it is stated that “the Smithsonian was also the 
first to inaugurate a system of daily telegraphic 
weather signals.” Professor Henry would not 
have approved an inaccurate statement of tBis 
kind, and the Smithsonian Institution, therefore, 
must be regarded as the original Old Probabilities. 


THE LADIES OF LLANGOLLEN. 


_ AN interesting little photograph from a picture 
is often seen which represents two old ladies seat- 
ed at a table, called the Ladies of Llangollen. 
We have been often asked who they were and 
what is their story, and we find a very satisfacto- 
ry answer in a late number of the Literary World, 
from a correspondent in Coburg, Ontario. Lady 
Bur.sr, sister of the seventeenth Earl 
of Ormonde. and Miss Saran Ponsonsy, sister of 
the Earl of Bessborough, in the middle of the 
last century formed a strong and romantic mu- 
tual attachment, which led them to decline all of- 
fers of marriage, and exposed them to the reso- 
lute remonstrance of their families, This they 
determined to escape, and in 1765 they left Lon- 
don, with one faithful attendant, and withdrew to 
the secluded valley of Llangollen, where they lived 
quietly together for more than sixty years. 

_ Lady was tall and handsome, of a 
Vigorous frame, and of great skill in horseman- 


ship; Miss Ponsonsy was fair, gentle, and - 


sive. Their house was a charmin u 
a little domain of two acres, whick were aid out 
and embellished by their fine taste. There 
received cou , but returned no visits, and 
they were the Lady Bountifuls of the poor in their 
parish. Their time was passed in study, and in 
sketching, pain and riding, and glided peace- 
fully and uneventfully away. Dr. CoaswEL, the 
first Astor librarian, saw them in 1820, and wrote 
Grorce Ticknor, describing them 
ul women i i 
and regretting that his visit 
h Lady Exranor died on the 2d of June, 1829, in 
cr ninetieth year, and her friend and life-long 
companion about twenty months later. A tri- 
— pyramid in the village church-yard marks 
their graves, and records their names, with that 


of their trusty friend and maid Mary Carry. 
The Vale of Llangollen is in North Wales, and is 
watered by the river Dee—not, of course, the 
Scotch river of that name. The name of the 
valley is familiar from the old song, “‘The Maid 
of L lien,” who was, however, neither of the 
ladies whose story is the romance of the vale. 


AMERICAN BEEF AND GRAIN 
IN ENGLAND. 


Tue report of Mr. Rep and Mr. Pet, the latter 
a member of the British Parliament, upon Ameri- 
can agriculture is well worthy attention. The 
enormous supply of American beef and American 
grain arriving in England had aroused general 
attention and even alarm in farming circles, and 
Messrs. Rerp and PE.i came out to ascertain the 
exact situation, and to discover what England 
has to expect hereafter. They have apparently 
looked closely and studied shrewdly, and from 
their report it is evident to the London Zimes 
that “it is not so much the soil, the climate, or 
the vastness of the American continent that the 
British agriculturist has to fear as the irrepress- 
ible energy, the boundless self-confidence, and 
the inexhaustible invention of the United States 
citizen.” 

The quantity of Indian corn exported has never 
exceeded seven per cent., and by converting it 
into beef and pork the American farmer expects 
to receive double the value he could command 
for his corn. The export of beef has thoroughly 
frightened the English grazier, but Messrs. Rezp 
and Pri. hold the American supply of live or 
dead meat to be thus far an experiment only, and 
that the paying success is very doubtful. Loss 
and profit are within the range of a penny per 
pound. The export of fat beasts to England has 
been a failure so far in the opinion of the report, 
because the animals require much room and care, 
and can not stand bad weather. It is now pro- 
posed to send store animals of improved breed. 

Messrs. Reep and Pei decide that we can not 
make very good cheese, and that generally Amer- 
ican butter is inferior. The Times says, “ Really 
good butter of the English kind is a very great 
and expensive luxury in America. Perhaps the 
enormous quantities of ‘butterine’ discharged 


daily on the Continent and the world from the 


abbatoirs may have something to do with this.” 
The report does not fear any immediate rivalry 
in the butter and cheese manufacture. But the 
Times in summing up the report says, with rue- 
ful frankness, “ America has thrown down the 
gauntlet, and will not desist till she win.” 


MRS. GRUNDY. 


THERE is a paragraph going the rounds to the 
effect that the famous Mrs. Grundy, whose word 
is the law of fashion, and the mere terror of 
whose reproof is a social corrective, was the wife 
of a noted politician of forty and fifty years ago, 
Grunpy, of Tennessee, President Van Bu- 
REN’s Attorney-General. She is said to have ruled- 
Washington society with a rod of iron, her 
social authority to have been so supréme that 
“Mrs. Grunpy says” was conclusive in all social 
debate. Mrs. Fer1x Grunpy may have been this 
autocratic lady, but she is not the original of the 
phrase, “ What will Mrs. Grundy say?” That 
personage, as any Dictionary of Quotations will 
Speed the Plough, which somewhat antedates the 
wife of Mr. Van Buren’s Attorney-General. 
Tuomas Morton was born in 1764, and died in 
1838. 


MR. BUCHANAN AND GENERAL 
HANCOCK. 


AN interesting letter to the Philadelphia Hven- 
ing Bulletin describes a dinner given in 1856 by 
Judge Kang, District Judge in Pennsylvania—a 
shrewd political manager, whose loss must be 
greatly deplored by the Democrats in that State 
during this campaign. Their party in 1844, as 
now in 1880, was confronted with the tariff, and 
it was to Judge Kang that the party owed its 
impudent cry of “ Potk, DaLias, and the tariff.” 
In 1856 the great question was slavery, and there 
were many old Pennsylvania Whigs who were not 
yet ready for what they feared to be the radical- 
ism of the Republican party, and yet who dis- 
trusted the slavery tendencies of the Democratic 
party. They were, in fact, precisely where a great 
many Democrats are to-day in regard to the South- 
ern drift of their party, and Judge Kang resolved 
that they should hear from Mr. Bucuanan his 
views upon the vexed question, as the doubting 
Democrats have lately heard General Hancock’s 
views upon rebel claims. 

The dinner was given at Fern Rock, the coun- 
try-seat of Judge Kane, and the guests were “ Old 
Line Whigs,” whose support of Mr. Bucnanav, if 
it could be secured, would be of signal service to 
his party. Mr. Bucuanan, therefore, was most 
circumspect and plausible in his discourse. He 
said that he had been out of the country as Min- 
ister in England, and was wholly free from en- 


tangling alliancee—as a soldier like General Han- 
cock might be supposed to be at present. If 


elected, Mr. Bucnanan said that he should hold 
an independent middle position, yielding to nei- 
ther extreme ; the people of Kansas and Nebraska 
should settle the slavery question by “a free vote 
and a fair count,” for his ambition was to recon- 
cile all sections under his administration. This 
talk has a wonderfully familiar sound. But it 
served to persuade the gentlemen to whom it was 
addressed, and, as the letter says, this, together 
“ with some smart political trickery manipulated 
by Mr. Forney, then chairman of the State Ex- 
ecutive Democratic Committee,” secured the elect- 
oral vote of Pennsylvania for Mr. Buchanan. 
These “old line Whigs” had probably forgot- 
ten that in accepting the nomination Mr. Bucan- 


AN had said that he had ceased to be himself, and 
had become the platform. So when he was elect- 
ed he was no longer the candidate at Fern Rock— 
he was the Democratic party. His cowardly sur- 
render to the rebels in his cabinet and his be- 
trayal of the Union followed. His personality 
was merged in his party, and there is nothing in 
General Hancock’s career which justifies the sup- 
position that he would defy his party. If Mr. 
Bucuanan could not withstand the party press- 
ure, it is merely amusing to suppose that General 
Hancock could withstand it; and if anybody sup- 
poses that the Democratic party pressure will be 
for sound finance, economy, equal rights, and re- 
form, he is like the “Old Line Whigs” at Fern Rock 
twenty-four years ago, who supposed that Demo- 
cratic success would secure conciliation because 
Mr. Bucanan said that he would be independent. 


PERSONAL. 


CapraIn James B. Eaps, the distinguished 
engineer, whose works are familiar to men of 
science in both hemispheres, is now just sixty 
years old. Heisanative ofIndiana. Atan early 
age he removed to St. Louis, and most of his 
evening leisure was spent in studying works on 
engineering. At nineteen he went on a Missis- 
sippi steamer, and from that time to the present 
his ro; and work have been largely de- 
voted to its improvement for navigation. The 
most remarkable bridge in the world is the work 
of Captain Eaps. This is the steel bridge, half 
a mile long, over the Mississippi at St. Louis, 
constructed at a cost of about nine millions of 
dollars. It is used by ten or twelve of the great 
railways centring at St. Louis, and has ways for 
ordinary public traffic. 

—A few days ago Pére HYACINTHE solemnized 
the marriage of Abbé Larng, and at the conclu- 
sion of the service yy agree: him on having 
allowed the rights of his heart to prevail over 
the prejudice that obliges priests to crush their 
love or profane it. Father HyacintHe also 
maintained that from the point of view of patri- 
otism marriage was the duty as well as the right 
of the clergy—in which he had the sympathy of 
Abbé and Mrs. Larne. 

—The venerable Mr. J. CLEPHANE, aged nine- 
ty, a printer now living in Washington, is the 
oldest resident of the capital. He was one of 
the compositors who set up the first edition of 
** Waverley,”’ and also read with Sir 
TER Scott. He came to this country in 1817, 
and was for many years employed on tle Nation- 
al Intelli 

—Mr. E. C. GRENVILLE Murray, in a recent 
article on Lord PALMERSTON, mentions that 
many years ago the Queen politely but firmly 
told him to get married, for if her Foreign Sec- 
retary continued a bachelor there would soon 
be serious difficulty about the reception of am- 
bassadresses. ‘‘ May it please your Majesty,”’ 
said Lord PALMERSTON, ‘“‘I should be only too 
happy to marry if I knew any one who would 
have me.” The Queen graciously replied that 
there need be no difficulty on that head, and 
that if it were necessary she would take upon 
herself to find a lady both ready and willing. So 

y COWPER was sent for from Rome, to reign 


‘for thirty years over London society. it is sa d, 
this lady decided her husband 


was to be Prime Minister long before the idea 
occurred to himself. It was a very happy match 
—indeed, a love match. It is known that Lord 
PALMERSTON seldom gave himself real rest ex- 
cept when he had acold. He would then allow 
himself a holiday, to be spent by the fire, in a 
cozy arm-chair, with a novel—the more sensa- 
tional the better. Mr. WILKI£z COLLINS’s Woman 
in White is said to have given him some hours of 
intense enjoyment. 

—One of the most delightful books of the year 
is the Life and Work.of the Rev. Dr. ‘Stnders 
published by Harper & Broruers. It is filled 
with the most charming reminiscences—like this, 
for example, from one of the closing chapters: 
**In February, 1876, he accepted an invitation to 
a rather remarkable lunch party. The Rev. Dr. 
Apams, of the Presbyterian Church, invited him, 
with a few other octogenarian friends, to meet 
a venerable gentleman, who, bright and well in 
his ninetieth year, was then expected on a visit. 
Among those present were the poet BRYANT, 
Mr. Peter Cooper, Mr. JAmMgs Brown, the 
Rev. Dr. CALHOUN, of Syria, and others. As Dr. 
MUHLENBERG exchanged greetings with Mr. 
BRYANT he playfully quoted, with mock rueful- 
ness, two lines from the poet’s ‘Death of the 
Flowers’ : 

‘The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 


ear. 
Of walling winds, and naked woods, and meadows 
brown and sere.’ 
Mr. Bryant laughed, enjoying the application. 
‘Coming to the table,’ wrote Dr. Apams, in his 
mention of the occasion, ‘I uested Dr. Mun- 
LENBERG to ask a blessing, and taking from his 
= a slip of paper, which at this moment lies 
fore me in his own handwriting, he read these 
nes: 


**Solemn thanks be our grace, for the years that are 

With the blessings untold ; and though this be our 
as 

Yet, joyful our trust that through Christ ’twill be 


ven, 
All here meet again, at His table in heaven.”’ 


‘Amen, amen,’ was the hearty response from 
that bright, beautiful, and cheerful group. Dr.- 
MUHLENBERG and Dr. Apams loved each other. 
‘More than once,’ said the latter, ‘I have said 
to my family, when returning from some inter- 
view with him, in which he had honored me 
with a kiss, that I felt as if the Apostle JoHN 
had embraced me, and repeated in my ear some 
words which had been whispered to him by the 
Master on whose bosom he had leaned at the 
supper.’ ”’ 

The “Boston way” of doing things was il- 
lustrated at the great celebration a few days 
since, when Mr. JORDAN (of the house of Jor- 
DAN, MarsH, & Co.), who had been associated 
with Mr. P. 8. in the old “‘ Jubilee’ 
festival, conceived the notion of bringing Mr. 
Gi_MorE and his famous band from New York 
to march at the head of his own employés, whom 
lie had invited to parade as a representative body 
in the procession. It was a hit. There were 
about seven hundred of Jorpan, M., & Co.’s 
people in the procession, crowned with a bevy 
of thirty-eight girls arrayed in blué and white, 
and arranged in a barge that held them all in 


artistic grouping. Mr. JorDAN, now a man of 
sixty, began life in one of the smallest retail 
stores in Boston. With some of the first money 
he earned he went to school to improve himeelf 


of the mercantile houses of New England. 

—The London Standard of September 23 men- 
tions that on the previous Sunday, at Hawarden 
church, Mr. GLADSTONE assisted the rector by 
reading the lessons for the day. It is quite com- 
mon in the rural churches of England for,people 
of distinction to read the portion of Scripture 


States it has not yet become the fashion. 
—The General Convention of the Episcopal 


among its members several gentlemen who have 
for many years occupied distinguished public 
positions. Among them are the Hon. Ropert 
C. WINTHROP, of Massachusetts; Governor Str- 
VENSON, of Kentucky; Hon. HaMILTon FisH, 
of New York; Senator Epmunps, of-Vermont; 


GOMERY B.arr, of Maryland; J udge CoMSsTOCK, 
of Syracuse; Professor of 
Judge WHITTLE, of Georgia; and CorTLAND 
PaRKER, of New Jersey. All these gentlemen 
are good debaters, and frequently lighten up.the 
routine of business by very good talk , 

—Mr. Corcoran’s residence in Washington is 
not only the finest in that city, but would be 
accounted palatial in any city in Europe. One 
of its principal apartments (perhaps its most 
striking) is the library—a large, square room that 
seems cut out of oak, Gothic in style, and elab- 
orately carved. The mantel, mirror frame, and 
book-cases are fine specimens of carved work 
richly inlaid with malachite. The books, about 
four thousand volumes, are very valuable. Above 
the door which leads to the dining-room hangs 
a of GeorGE PEaBopy by a distinguish- 
ed artist, to which Mr. CoRcORAN is greatly at- 


pists were of the most intimate character for 
sixty-five years, and Mr. CORCORAN has hundreds 
of letters from his old friend. Indeed, the let- 
ters in Mr. CoRCORAN’s library are of the great- 
est interest. There may be seen friendly letters 
from many of the great characters of Europe and 
America. There are several from HcwsBoupt of 
a 7 interesting character, while there are 
many from WEBSTER, CLay, CaALHOUN, AMOS 
KENDALL, Father RicHiz, FILLMors, TYLER, 
BUCHANAN, and nearly all the prominent men in 
4 former period before the war. He was consult- 
ed by both parties in Congress in regard to finan- 
cial questions, and Mr. WEBSTER seemed to have 
great respect for his opinions. Among his let- 
ters are many from business men of a rather re- 
markable character. After Mr. CORCORAN was 


with heavy liabilities. The failure was not due 
to any lack of business sagacity or foresight on 
his part (being due wholly to other suspensions), 
but he was forced to compromise with bis cred- 
itors, paying them fifty cents on the dollar. 
Many years afterward he paid the entire indebt- 
edness, with interest, the interest in some cases 
nearly equalling the principal. 

—Among the wits and conversationalists of 
Paris, M. ARSENE HovussaYeE is said to tell sto- 
ries in a capital manner, with a good deal of 
neatness and originality. M. Emi_e AvGIER is 
incisive and rather ‘‘ broad,’’ and his laugh com- 
municative. M.Sarpovu has great lingual facil- 
ity, and an ease that recalls the small-talk of 
ALEXANDRE Dumas.the elder. Victor Hueo is 
somewhat prolix, talks weil, and has. no objec- 
tion to ne the sound of his own voice. His 
conversation is erudite, copious, ample, replete 
with antithesis, and palpably labored, in spite of 
the appearance of bonhomie which he endeavors 
to give it. One evening, about the time when 
he was on very familiar terms with Louris Purt- 
LIPPE, the sovereign, who himself liked to talk, 
und the poet, continued a “‘ confab”’ at the royal 
chateau so late into the night that the domes- 
tics, thinking a had gone to bed, put 
out the lights, and themselves retired to rest. 
When Louis Parvirre’s visitor rose to take 
leave, the King found himself obliged to light 
his guest out. This may be called a great suc- 
cess in talking. 

—Mr. Jogi Cook, of the Philadelphia Ledger, 
and the American correspondent of the London 
Times, has been named as the ee candi- 
date for City Comptroller of Philadelphia—a 
most excellent nomination. 

—Courtesies are coming into favor. A few 
years ago (in 1867) Bishop Porrer had occasion 
to make an “ official utterance’ to young Dr. 
Tyne for a canonical irregularity. Some three 
or four years agu young Dr. TyNa@, in the Dioce- 
san Convention, showed the kindliness of his 
heart and the soundness of his head by offering 
a resolution of condolence with the bishop on 
the loss of his son, supplementing it with a few 
very eloquent remarks. In the General Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, on the 
7th inst., another grateful act was performed by 
the Rev. Dr. MorGan Drx, a representative High- 
Churchman, who moved that the Rev. Dr. Tyna, 
Sen., emeritus rector of St, George’s Church in 
this city, be invited to a seat at the side of the 
President of the Convention during its sessions. 
Carried unanimously. ‘‘ Les extrémes se touchent.’’ 

—Professor BENJAMIN PEIRCE, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, who died on the 6th inst., at the age of 
seventy-one, was one of the most distinguished 
scholars of New England, and the autnor of 
many mathematical aud scientific works that 
are now recognized as authorities. For forty- 
seven years he had been Professor of Mathemat- 
ics and Philosophy in that institution, and from 
1867 to 1874 was daperintentiont of the United 
States Coast Survey. ‘* While Professor Peirce 
has the tenacity of grasp and power of endur- 
ance which enable him.to make the most intri- 
cate and tedious numerical computations,”’ says 
ex-President in a recent sketch, is 
still more distinguished by intensity and fervor. 
of action in every part of his nature: an enthu- 


world or in art, in fiction or real life; an exalted 
moral strength and purity; a glowing imagina- 
tion which soars into seventh heavens; an in- 
sight and a keenness of external observation 
which make the atom as grand to him as a plan- 
et; a depth of reverence which exalts him while 
he abases himself.’’ Professor Pserrce left a 
wife, three sons, and a daughter. The eldest 


matics in Harvard; CHARLEs 8. Pgrrce is a Pro- 
fessor in the Johns Hopkins University at Bal- | 


the firm of Herter & Brorues, in this city. 


a 


in education. His firm now stands at the head 


appointed to be read fortheday. Inthe United ~ 


Church, now in session in this city, numbers - 


Senator BaLtpwin, of Michigan; Hon. Monrt- 


tached. The relations of these great philanthro- 


well started in business in Georgetown he failed, - 


siasm for whatever is noble and beautiful in the. - 


son, JAMES M. Peirce, is Professor of Muthe- . 


timore, and H. H. D. Perrce is connected with . 
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ALEXANDER H. WYANT. 
I. 

Pictures are often poems, from the intensity 
of feeling with which their beauty is portrayed. 
Mr. Wyant was painting such a one when I saw 
him last. 

“You work by gas-light too?” I asked. It 
was evening, 

“Yes,” he 
keying up his picture. 
yellows are too dull, and by gas-light they show. 
how dull they are—how they tend to sink into 
grays. I brighten them. To-morrow, very like- 
ly, they will look too bright. In that case— 
which is what I expect and desire—I shall key 
up the purples and the blues, making the pur- 
ples more red, and the blues more green, so that 
they shall harmonize with the brightened yellows. 
If the latter should prove to be: glaring or o¢her- 
wise too importunate, I shall soften them a little. 
In any event, the gas-light is serviceable, you see, 
in helping me to key up the whole picture. 

“Tf I had here some pictures that I painted a 
long time ago, you would see that they do not 
contain the right proportions of red and green, 
or red, blue, and yellow. The sky in that land- 


ied, “often. It helps one in 


he was sitting Near an easel. 


Take this landscape: the. 
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scape yonder is too 
simple — not suffi- 
ciently vivacious. It 
needs more red and 
yellow; not neces- 
sarily more warmth, 
but more life. That’s 
“what painting 
wants — life, and 
plenty of if. 
“Quick work is 
often the best, when 
the mood is on one. 
It is perfectly natu- 
ral to excel in one 
evening the results 
of weeks and weeks 
of systematic toil. 
My landscape at the 
Century Club [on 
the occasion of the 
January reception 
there] is the best 
thing I ever did. 
Before I went to 
supper a_ brother 
artist came in, and 
saw it as it stood 
on myeasel. ‘Iam 
disgusted with it,’ I 
exclaimed. I seized 
a large brush, and 
drew hastily a wide 
belt of gray across 
the mountain in the 
background, and said 
to him: ‘If that sug- 
gests anything to 
you, don’t tell me 
what it is. I am 
going to paint that 
picture after sup- 
per.’ Soon after re- 
turning I set to 
work and painted 
rapidly for an hour. 
ih 3 I have given about 
half.a day since, mending little places. It has 
beconte an entirely new picture, and it is the very 
best I ever made. Yet there is not a day’s work 
on it.’ 
“ Will you exhibit it in public ?” 
“Yes, I shall send it to the exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists.” 
“ Of which you are a member ?” 
“Yes; don’t care much about or 
}. society. | I care for is allowed, paint, 
_ The world, I find, gets on without my-assistance.”’ 
“Will you be good enough to tell me what is 
the distinguishing characteristic, the special func- 
tion, the precise place, the raison d@étre, of the 
Society of American Artists? What is the bond 
of union of those young men, and what is the 
reason for their corporate existence?” . 
“T believe,” replied Mr. Wyant, with his cus- 
tomary imperturbability, “ that nobody knows yet 
_where they come in, and for this reason: they 
haven’t done enough American things; they 
haven’t sufficiently tried their skill in depicting 
the life of theirown land. I am dead set on the 


ican artist is to do any good and real work, he 
must do it here, in response to home inspirations, 
and in loyalty to home impressions. This is 


necessity of a painter’s doing that. If an Amer- 


tig 


ly ig 


JACQUES OFFENBACH.—{Sez Page 683.) 


what, all successful ishmen dey this is what 
all successful Frenchnfén do. I know that 
the Society of American Artisis haga single bond 
of union, for every member paints Egypt, Syria, 
Patagonia, Munich, in independent and hap-hazard 
fashion. Many of the Munich landscapes, for in- 
stance, impress one as if their authors had taken 
a big brush and daubed out every little dash of 
warm color they might have.had, and left them 
cold. There are no gradations which are affec- 


tionate, and which make you love them in turn. 


Now the gray of a picture should be chock-full of 
primaries—of red, yellow, and blue, or of violet- 
gray and greenish-gray—if the result is to be de- 
licious and satisfying. It must hold plenty of 
color. But what has a landscape of the Munich 
school to recommend it but a gray made of white 
and black, and a blue made of white and perma- 
nent blue, cold arid unsympathetic? Confound 


LAYING OUT BALTIMORE TOWN, JANUARY 12, 1730.—Drawn ay F. B, Mayer—[Sex Pace 683.] 


| me if I don’t think a house-painter could do bet- 
ter! It may secure a certain modified attractive- 
“ness by a play of light and shade, but that is all, 
Still, from one point of view, the society repre- 
sents a reaction against excessive precision and 
delicacy in art, though much of the so-called, deli- 
cacy of American academic painting is not real 
delicacy—a quality which can not exist’ apart 
from strength. Furthermore, it is to be said that 
in figure-painting the members are more success- 
ful than in landscapes. Some of the heads exhib- 
ited by them are stronger than any similar work 
‘yet seen in this country, and this because the 
painters have learned how to paint, have been in- 
structed in the technics of the art—an accom- 
plishment which many of our older artists have 
never acquired. The difference between these 
older and younger workmen may be explained, 


if not absolutely exemplified, by that between 
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Capanet and Van ver Heist. You remember 
the portrait by Van psx Hest in the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art? It is the most life-like por- 
ait there; it is stunning. I don’t know of a 
r one in this country; I don’t think there is 
a better one. In that noble head there is just as 
much reality as in.a Rembrandt. To find the 


‘difference between the two we must hunt else- 


where—perhaps in Rempranpt’s treatment of ac- 
cessories, perhaps in his background. The Rem- 
brandt seems to have more poetry, or, what is 
synonymous, @ more nearly infinite gradation of 
tints, or something which distinguishes it from 
every other man’s work ; while the Van der Helst 
is exceeding}; strong and natural, without so much 
of the indescribable quality called ‘ poetry’ which 
is Rempranpt’s mark. Now in some of these 
young men of the Society of American Artists I 
recognize something of that which I see in Van 
per Hetst.” 

They haven’t got up to REMBRANDT yet ?” 

“They haven't got up to Van per HELst by a 
long chalk ; but I see them in that direction.” 

“They are stronger, then, in portraiture than 
in landscape ?” ; 

“Well, I think they are. But what I say is 
always to be taken in a qualified sense—qualified 
by the fact that they promise a good deal more 
than they have fulfilled.” | 


IL. 


“Tt is easier,” he resumed, “to make a sketch 
than to make a picture. They seem to be con- 
founding pictures with sketches. This neither 
artists nor the public will stand. Nor ought 
they to.” - 

“Is that a picture ?” I asked, pointing to a de- 
licious sketch on an easel near by. 

“ Well” (ruminatingly), “it has light and shade, 
3 suggestion of color, and it is very nearly satis- 

4 ” 

«Does that constitute it a picture ?” 

“No. When I come to examine into details, 
I find that the work is merely a suggestion. I 
can not call it a picture. You see the answer to 
the question depends upon what a man paints 
for. If he paints for expression, and gets it, 
then the result is complete—it is a picture. In 
any given case, to decide whether a painting is a 
sketch or a picture, a fragment or a whole, you 
must be inside the clothes of, the artist who made 
it. You can’t decide otherwise.” 

“Then not.all artists paint for expression ?” 

“T think not,” he replied, musingly; “I think 
not—I think not. By a picture painted for ex- 
pression I mean a picture that moves you, that 
excites an emotion, that affects you with joy or 
grief, love or dread, pity or admiration, so that 
you don’t think how it is painted, or even that it 
is painted; you think of the tumult, the commo- 
tion, the serenity, the sweetness, the peace—a 
dozen other words that I can’t mention—rather 
than of the color, the treatment, the drawing, the 
chiar-oscuro, the perspective. This is the high- 
est kind of painting, the true kind, the only real 
kind. There is a painting” (pointing to a small 
landscape in front of him that stood on the floor) 
“ that GrorGr Inness would call ‘hard-tack.’ Ev- 
ery leaf is made out, every tree is characterized, 
every twig and stick, even to the uttermost cor- 
ners of things, so that every bit of expression or 
unity has gone out of it, and for that reason it 
isn’t landscape painting at all, although when I 

was making it I thought I was making a mighty 
fine study. It is still-life—that’s what itis. You 
look on it simply as a curiosity. Where does 
your eye centre? Anywhere? Nowhere. 
“Corot,” continued Mr. Wyant, with enthusi- 
asm, “was the prince of these painters for ex- 
pression. His fame will never grow less, but 
will expand and rise. His ‘ Orphée’ was not ap- 
preciated as generally as other works of his; it 
was so simple—’most too simple for me to un- 
derstand it—not tangible enough. I hadn’t de- 
veloped far enough to comprehend it thoroughly ; 
it was so simple a bit of expression that I was 
not educated far enough to see it. His large sun- 
set with figures, in the Goupil Gallery, impresses 
me more, and is, I think, a finer work. Some of 
his small pieces are more in sympathy with what 
I have tried to do. Here is a small study of mine 
—hbirch-trees coming up-against a light sky. I 
did not make it for a Corot, but it always re- 
minds me of one, more or less. What do I think 
of Jutes Why, Juces Duprs is the big- 
gest man that ever painted; first, because of his 
illumination, and secondly, because of his color. 
D’Avusieny? Oh, D’Avsiery and Corot and JuLes 
Dupre, different as they are, belong to the same 
category. My God! I wish I could hope to do 
something as good as they in their best pictures 
-have done. And theré is another man—Rovs- 
szavu; he is a member of the same group. He 
has intense realism of color, with sometimes the 
utmost strength, and sometimes the utmost deli- 
cacy; he has painted over the whole range of 
landscape: it is difficult to settle such a man as 
that in a few words. Then D1az is a good deal 
of & painter, and may be acknowledged such for 
his little landscapes with figures. His best suc- 
cesses, his strongest ideas of color, are where he 
has combined the figure and the landscape; but 
as a landscape painter solely I should not reckon 
him among the company of the four. Mutter? 
He was a glorious man; he painted glorious pic- 
tures. Ever since I saw his‘ Potate Gatherers’ 
in Mr. Watrers’s collection in Baltimore (an es- 
sentially vulgar subject), I have wished that we 
had some man—only one man—who could enno- 
ble the avocations of men so much as to enable 
us to forget them.” 


ALEXANDER Hamittrox Wyant was born at Port 
Washington, Ohio, on the 11th of January, 1836. 
The chief incidents of his early art life were, he 
says, hunting, fishing, and playing hookey; and 
at twenty-one years of age he left home for Cin- 
cinnati, where he painted photographs and bar- 
bers’ poles. Mr. Joszrn Lonawortn, of vineyard 


fame, was a patron of the fine arts, owning a 
choice little collection of oil-paintings—among 
them a landscape with small figures called ‘‘ The 
Coming Storm,” by C. F. Lessrne, one of the finest 
of Hans Gupr’s coast scenes, and several exam- 
ples of ANDREAS ACHENBACH, in whom he is a firm 
believer, often giving him four or five orders at 
once—and was attracted by Mr. Wyant’s talents. 
On the morning after the latter had held an auc- 
tion sale of attempts at landscapes, previous to 
his departure for Europe, Mr. Loneworrs called 
at eight o'clock, found Wyant painting (his hours 
are not so early now), and said, bluffly, “I see 
your success hasn’t ruined you; you are still at 
work,” and laying an envelope upon his table, 
hurried out of the room. The envelope, which 
was directed to Wyant, contained a check for a 
hundred dollars, and the remark, “If you would 
like to paint a picture for me some time of a pass- 
ing shower, I should like to have it; and if you 
ever are in straitened circumstances, let me know, 
and I will double the price, though in that case 
I shall expect you to double the work on it.” 
The hundred dollars, it should be noted, were not 
in payment for this order; they were a free gift, 
or rather the tribute of wealth to genius. But 
the Cincinnatian that Mr. Wyant remembers with 


‘most affection is Mr. Arca B. Exison, now of 


New Orleans—a man of rare capabilities, whose 
friendship for the young artist was nourishment 
and cheer. Mr. ANDREW Bourt’s name also he 
cherishes in grateful remembrance. 

It took Mr. Wyant about three years to color a 
photograph well enough to make one success in 
every five attempts. When this was accomplished 
he obtained a situation in Lexington, Kentucky, 
and afterward in Frankfort and in Louisville, and 
began to paint what by courtesy he called land- 
scapes. In the latter city Mr.T. W. Woop, the 
artist, was then practicing his profession, and 
‘he showed me,” says Mr. Wyant, “ what I want- 
ed to know more than anything else in the world— 


how tomakeasketch from nature. I had thought 


that the ability to do such a thing was born in a 
man, and that some men were more gifted than 
others, and could pump out more of them. Woop 
told me how the gift could be acquired.” There, 
in the city of Louisville, he painted the first land- 
scape he ever sold. Its title was, “The Falls of 
the Ohio,” and its price a most excellent one, in the 
circumstances—a hundred and fifty dollars. He 
returned to Cincinnati, whence, in eight months, 
“thanks to Mr. Loncwortn, thanks to my friend 
Exxison, and thanks to myself,” he started for 
Europe, going directly to Hans Gupkg, in Carls- 
ruhe, with letters of introduction from that artist’s 
Ohio admirers, and spending there the winter of 
1863-64. 
IV. 

Now Gupe had undoubtedly done some credit- 
able work, but at the time of Wyant’s advent he 
had tricked himself down to a manner. His rep- 
resentations of Norwegian scenery, with great 
clouds, great sky, great rocks, and great space, 
were often forcible and admirable ; but the young 
American, whose habit it was to paint straight for 
his subject, without regard to means, much less 
to artifice, did not fall into veneration of his mas- 
ter. Sympathy was lacking, to begin with; and 
when one day, soon after his arrival, he began to 
paint a picture of Lookout Mountain from stud- 
ies brought with him, and GupE said, impatiently, 
“T can’t help you on American subjects, but if 
you will scratch out that composition, and draw 
a coast scene, I think I can be of assistance to 
you,” the break was complete, for Wyant re- 
fused absolutely. ‘ You can bet your last solid 
dollar,” he exclaimed to me, when recalling the 
incident, “that I didn’t scratch it out. I was 
painting the picture for exhibition in the New 
York Academy, and I told Gupr that if he paint- 
ed on it, and I sent to the Academy, not my own 
work, but his, it would knock the spots out of me 
for ten years. That sort of thing has been done 
already in Munich too much for the help of this 
country’s art.” GupE got as red as a turkey- 
gobbler, and from that day on let Wyant alone. 
The other students in the building, where the 
teacher went twice a week to give instruction, 
received his assistance regularly, but Wyant he 
never gave the benefit of a single criticism. He 
passed him by without notice. ‘“‘We have one 
strange man in our school,” wrote Gupz to Mr. 
Carmen, of Cincinnati—“a man of indomitable 
energy—but I don’t understand him.” Wryanr's 
fellow-students, however, he fully understood ; 
they were docile, and they painted coast scenes 
that were all little Gudes. One of them had lived 
with the teacher in Diisseldorf, had followed him 
to Carlsruhe, and been fourteen years his pupil, 
with the result that he could not paint anything 
but a Gude. “I wish you could have seen them,”’ 
says Mr. Wyant; “they were just like a pack of 
sheep, and Gupg was a big ram, and led them 
around. I haven’t heard of one of them since.” 
But Gupe extended his reputation through the pic- 
tures of his pupils, who duplicated and circulated 
his works ; and his suggestion to Wyant to scratch 
off his “ Lookout Mountain,” Tennessee, and put 
a Norwegian coast scene in its place, is one of 
those gems of conventional academic teaching 
ws the world of art ought not willingly to let 


Vv. 

Occasional trips to Munich and Paris did not 
influence appreciably young Wrant’s career. In 
the spring of 1864 he went to London, having 
bidden good-by to Gupg at a little reception in 
Gupr’s house, where pupil and master forgot 
their differences over a bowl of Norwegian punch. 
For three months he walked every day from his 
lodgings in Pimlico to the National Gallery on 
Trafalgar Square, and studied the landscapes of 
JoserH WiLLiam Turner, admiring them 
exceedingly for their marvellous invention, and 
sometimes for their color. The one example 
that most impressed him was “The Frosty Morn- 
ing" another that took hold of him as an ideal 

ng in color was “The Old Zéméraire Tugged 


to her Last Berth to be Broken Up,” which has, 


he says, “ the most beautiful piece of blue in the 


sky at the left-hand corner that I ever saw on 
canvas—I don’t care whose,” Mr. Rusxm, it will 
be remembered, enumerates this picture as the 
last one that reflects Turner’s perfect strength, 
and describes it in language that needs no apol- 
ogy for a repetition here: “If ever anything 
without a soul deserved honor and affection, we 
owed them here. Those sails that strained so 
full bent into battle ; that broad bow that struck 
the surf aside, enlarging silently in steadfast 
haste, full front to the shot, resistless, and with- 
out reply; those triple ports, whose choirs of 
flame rang forth in their courses into the fierce 
revenging monotone, which, when it died away, 
left no answering voice to rise any more upon 
the sea against the strength of England; those 
sides that were wet with the long runlets of Eng- 
lish life-blood, like press-planks at vintage, gleam- 
ing goodly crimson down to the cast and clash of 
the washing foam ; those pale masts that stayed 
themselves up against the war ruin, shaking out 
their ensigns through the thunder, till sail and en- 
sign drooped ; steep in the death-stilled pause of 
Andalusian air, burning with its witness-cloud of 
human souls at rest—surely for these some sacred 
care might have been left in our thoughts, some 
quiet space amidst the lapse of English waters ? 
Nay, not so. We have stern keepers to trust her 
to—the fireand the worm. Never more shall sun- 
set lay golden robe on her, nor starlight tremble 
on the waves that part at her gliding. Perhaps 
where the low gate opens to some cottage garden 
the tired traveller may ask, idly, why the moss 

ws 80 green on its rugged wood; and even the 
sailor’s child may not answer, nor know, that the 
night dew lies deep in the war-rents of the wood 
of the old Zéméraire.” 

Mr. Wyanr’s estimate of Turner has increased 
with his years: “ TURNER is to-day a bigger man 
to me than he was then bya _ deal. He has 
grown on me; and this chiefly through the en- 
gravings after him, which are so much finer than 
the reproductions of almost any other foreign 
landscape works (by ‘ fine’ I mean the infinity of 
the gradations), and through a certain remem- 
brance of his marvellous color. Most charming 
always, too, is his suggestiveness, The landscape 
by him owned by Mr. Toomas Moran, the artist, 
I like very much. It is a great deal finer picture 
than his ‘Slave-Ship,’ although an early work. 
You remember the long reach of sand-bank near 
the middle. My gracious! but that was beautiful. 
Yet the picture lacked the characteristic com- 
plexity of composition of his later landscapes, 
and this was a loss. The outline of the bank 
beyond the water was uneasy, not simple. Tur- 
NER would have changed it in later life, and with 
these changes the picture would be perfect. It 
would be a good purchase for a public gallery.” 

The other painters in the London National Gal- 
lery do not seem to have impressed Mr. Wyant 
deeply. He went there to study Turner. He 
studied him. 


VL 

Then to the Lakes of Killarney, the beautiful. 
“If it wasn’t for the seasickness, I’d go there 
again. I will, I think, overcome my dread suffi- 
ciently to see Killarney again. And next time I 
shall make a more comprehensive and intelligent 
trip. I am going to the Isle of Skye. Did you 
ever read the descriptions in ALEXANDER Smitn’s 
A Summer in Skye ?” . 

“Have you read novels ?” I 
asked. . 

“Yes, indeed, and I like them, too.” 

Wyant’s superb landscape, “The Lakes of 
Killarney,” shone from the easel at which he had 
been working. It is Mrs. Ha.w’s view of the 
scene, is thirty by forty-five inches, and is owned 
by Mr. W. B. Betxnap, of Louisville, Kentucky. 

“What do you think of the Impressionists ?” 
I inquired, looking at the elaborate foreground 
of the picture. 

“The masters of any age,” he replied, “ have 
been the men who finished their work, who did 
no slovenly work, or if they did, destroyed it. 
Can the masters of to-day expect to reverse the 
process, and to live by scraps of soiled paper and 
smudges of canvas? No, they will all die. Not 
one of them will live. All succesgful men have 
worked from affection for their Werk, have la- 
bored over it, and dwelt on it, until it was ,as 
good as they could make it. There is nothing 
more to be said on the subject of Impressionism 
than that.” 

“Sometimes you are called somewhat of an 

” 


Impressionist. 
“Well, perhaps I am an Impressionist, and 7 


perhaps I am not. There” (pointing to an unfin- 
ished canvas) “is a foggy, misty effect, with the 
sun drying up and dissipating the fog. I am 
striving now to get the facts as to how those 
hills will look through this thin, shimmering, 
fluttering, flying fog; but I don’t see my way 
clear to get it done under six months. That’s 
the difference between trying to paint the im- 
pression, and trying to paint the thing. Do you 
think it would take me six months to make 

Impressionist daub ?” 


After Ireland, home, in 1864, having been ab- 
sent about a year. . Leaving the steamer at the 
wharf, “I squatted here in New York on a half- 
sovereign, and no friends.” But sovereigns and 
friends have come in abundance, and ALEXANDER 
H. Wyant is recognized without question as one 
of the two or three great landscape painters of 
America. Mr. Putian, of Chicago, owns one of 
his interiors of woods; the Park Gallery, Bur- 
lington, Vermont, another; Mr. Bryan Smrrus, of 
Brooklyn, a third. Smith N 
Massachusetts, bought an scene, near Kil- 
An Adirondack land- 
scape, with shore of in foreground, and dis- 


which are much admired by artists, was pur- 
chased, and is prized, by Mr. Hzwry Sepiey, of 


New York city. The artist’s sympath 

quick, his intellectual powers 
is keen for the “psychical aspect of facts,” his 
touch is learned and light, his deep luminous 
skies are marvels and mysteries of color. That 
supreme test of imagination, which when applied 
to pictures beautiful and even stirring often 
elicits no response, never fails in the presence of 


a landscape by Wyanr. 


(Begun in Harrze's No. 1208.} 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT, 


By JAMES PAYN, 


Avrnor oF “At Hee Menor,” “ Baep m tre Bonz,” 
on Horsepaox,” “ Warrer’s Worp.” 
“ Unper One Roor,” “ Hien Srrarrs,” ero, 


‘CHAPTER XLIV. 
MR. BARLOW TAKES ACTION. 

Mr. Frank Bartow had as cheerful a way of 
regarding his disappointments in business as Mr. 
Samuel Signet; neither was he deficient in ego- 
tism ; but what placed him at a great disadvantage 


as compared with the jeweller was that he was 


unable to regard a matter of the affections as a 
business transaction. He was not of a romantic 
turn of mind; he had never addressed a sonnet 
to his mistress’s eyebrows, nor indeed ever writ- 
ten a word of poetry in his life. He was, in fact, 
in most respects of a conventional type; but he 
was capable of intense emotion. He could not, 
of course, in this particular compete with persons 
of the Byronic temperament, but his feelings were 
more lasting. He had not, like them, the power of 
transferring his affections from one object to an- 
other; when Polly gave him the cold shoulder he 
could not take up with Jenny. His love, like that 
of a woman, was personal; and when Amy Thur- 
low rejected him he felt as forlorn and desolate 
as a maiden of six-and-thirty who has been jilted. 

Even when hope revived within him—as, being 
but six-and-twenty, it was bound to do—it was 
still directed to the same goal. Dinnerless and 
supperless, he had gone over by his solitary fire 
all that Amy had said, and again, sleepless on his 
couch, he had revised all the circumstances of his 
position. That Matthew Helston was guilty of 
stealing Lady Pargiter’s diamonds he could not 
doubt ; and Amy had said that she would have no 
relations—not even those of friendship—with any 
one who held that opinion. But sooner or later 
she herself could not fail to be convinced of bis 
guilt, when, of course, this interdict must lose its 
force. Again she had declared, if her brother-in- 
law was proved to have committed the crime in 
question, that she would never consent to ally her- 
self with an honest man. A Quixotic determina- 
tion which time perhaps might modify, and espe- 
cially if some other agent could be found to work 
with it. He could not earn her gratitude by prov- 
ing Matthew innocent, but he might do so, per- 
haps, by saving him from the consequences of his 
crime, and stiH more by inducing him to make re- 
paration for it. 

In Matthew, then, strange to say, Mr. Barlow’s 
hope was placed ; and once having a material ob- 
ject in view, he was not a man to lose time in tak- 
ing action. 3 

The next morning he dispatched a letter to his 

partner explaining that important private affairs 
would necessitate for a few days his absence from 
the office ; and having packed his portmanteau, he 
called a hansom and drove—of all places in the 
world—to Mr. Signet’s establishment in Poulet 
Street. The jeweller was not at home, having, in- 
fact, just started for Cavendish Grove; but Mr. 
Brail happened to be in the inner room (as usual 
with his eyes and ears open), and came out to him 
at once, on hearing him give his name to the shop- 
man. 
“‘ Just come in here a moment, Mr. Barlow,” he 
said, leading the way into the inner apartment. 
“You are come about the Helston affair, of 
course ?”” 

Mr. Barlow nodded assent. | 

“ Ah; then you have not seen Mr. Signet, I con- 
clude. He has just gone up your way.” 

“No, I have not seen him.” 

“Well, he has taken bad news with him. The 
whole thing has burst [he said “bust”] up. Sir 
Charles Pargiter was here last night—as a friend 
—to warn us that we were only throwing good 
money after bad in defending Mr. Helston’s char- 
acter.” 

, “Indeed,” said Mr. Barlow, coolly; “that was 
a strange step for Sir Charles to take.” 

“No doubt; as a lawyer you would necessarily 
see that. Nevertheless I have no doubt it was all 
on the square. Helston has been seen in Paris in 
company with a young woman—an old flame of 
his ” 


“Who saw him ?” 

“ One Major Lovell, an old flame of hers.” 

“ Which suggests motive for his statement,” ob- 
served the lawyer. 

“It would under ordinary circumstances, of 
course; but I do not think so in this case. I was 
here when Sir Charles arrived, and saw the ma- 
jor’s letter. It seems to me to express a certain 
regret that he should be the means of bringing 
Helston’s offense home to him. ‘My friendship 
for you and Lady Pargiter, against whom such in- 
famous insinuations have been directed with re- 
gard to this affair,’ he says, ‘compels me to dis- 
close what I know. Helston is in Paris with Phe- 
be Mayson, and has been endeavoring to dispose 
of the diamonds. This is certain, for I have seen 
her.’ ” 

“Those are his very words, are they ?” inquired 
Mr. Barlow. 

“ You can see for yourself. I had the opportu. 


of taking a note of them.” And Mr. Brail 
his litele dum-book to the lawyer 
for his inspection. 


“JT don’t read anything here about seeing th¢ 
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young woman in Helston’s company,” said Mr. 
Barlow, dryly. 
Charles no doubt ‘jumped to that 
conclusion. It’s a flaw, however. And there is 
still the matter of Lady Pargiter’s not having 
Helston’s receipt left unexplained. If they can 
prove, nevertheless, what is said here, that he is 
trying to sell the diamonds, our last chance, of 
course, is over. ButI think Mr. Signet is too pre- 
cipitate in throwing up the sponge. However, he 
:s the master, and has so settled it.” 

“Ig Mr. Signet. going to do nothing further, 

9”? 

rs Nothing. Of course if things took their 
proper course I should have been in Paris 
by this time. But there are wheels within 
wheels.” 

“Mr. Signet does not wish to prosecute, I sup- 
pose ?” observed Mr. Barlow, speaking as indiffer- 
ently as he could, but growing very red. | 

Mr. Brail laid his forefinger to his nose. 
“That’s it,” he said. “In my opinion we should 
never let private sentiments interfere with busi- 
ness matters; but that is his affair.” 

“ And is no attempt to be made to recover the 
diamonds ?” 

Mr. Brail shrugged his shoulders. “TI have no 
instructions to that effect, though every hour lost 
diminishes our chances exceedingly. I shall do 
my best, however, to persuade Mr. Signet to offer 
a reward for them.” 

“There can be no harm in that,” assented Mr. 
Barlow. “The fact is I am off to Paris to-day 
for the very purpose of recovering these diamonds ; 
and if you will help me to get them, and we suc- 
ceed, the reward shall be yours.” 

“You mean that we shall go halves ?” 

“Not at all; I don’t want the money. My ob- 
ject, I frankly tell you, is to get this unhappy man 
to make restitution.” 

“Very right and very proper, I’m sure,” said 
the detective. ‘Your feelings do you honor. 
There’s a matter of a thousand pounds, though,” 
he added, dryly, “for neither Lady Pargiter nor 
Mr. Signet has yet withdrawn the offer for the 
discovery of Mr. Helston himself.” 


“That I have nothing to do with,” answered 


the lawyer; “I am not a thief-catcher.” 

“T mean no offense, Mr. Barlow. I have 
known many gentlemen who have had a taste 
that way; though I agree with you it is not to 
their credit. The amateur has no right to take 
the bread out of the mouth of the professional. 
Ii. would be very hard, you would think, if any 
gent took up your own line, for example, for 
mere love of it, and gave good law, free, gratis, 
for nothing, to his fellow-creatures.” 

“Tt would be a most unprecedented infringe- 
ment of etiquette,” observed Mr. Barlow, with nat- 
ural indignation. 

“Just so. Well, what can I do for you in this 
matter, sir?” 3 

“Three things: I want one of those photo- 
graphs which Mr. Signet has had taken from the 
portrait of Mr. Helston ; I want an accurate draw- 
ing of the missing diamonds; and I want Major 
Lovell’s address in Paris. In return for these 
favors I promise to hand over to you any reward 
Mr. Signet may be induced to offer for the jewels, 
if I am so fortunate as to recover them.” 

“ Well, sir, of course it’s a little irregular,” ob- 
served Mr. Brail, hesitatingly, “ but in the interests 
of my employer—and on the understanding you 
have mentioned—I feel I should do wrong to re- 
fuse you. Perhaps you wouldn’t object to sign a 
little memorandum ?”” 

“TI will sign nothing,” said Mr. Barlow, per- 
emptorily. ‘Ido not wish my name to appear in 
any transaction respecting Mr. Helston; and I am 
not accustomed to have my word doubted.”’ 

“ Pray don’t imagine that, my dear sir,” said Mr. 
Brail, with precipitation. “I have every confi- 
dence in you, I am sure; and besides,” he added, 
naively, “there is no option. I think I know 
where to lay my hands upon the photograph and 
the drawing—in fact, here they are—and the ma- 
jor 1s staying at the Louvre Hotel.” 

“Thanks. Now is there anything, Mr. Brail, 
that your experience can suggest as to my meth- 
od of procedure ?” 

“Well, in these cases one can draw no ground- 
plan; one must act according to circumstances. 
If you were familiar with the appearance of the 
young lady, who, as I always suspected (though 
Ihave not the advantage of her acquaintance), was 
at of this matter, then, indeed—” 

“TI have got her photograph in m ket,” in- 

“Indeed !” exclaimed Mr. Brail, with a genuine 
note of admiration. His face for once expressed 
his feelings, and what it said was, “You are by 
no means the fool I took you for.” “Just let me 
look at it.” 

Mr. Barlow placed it in his hand. 

“I have seen this young lady before,” murmur- 
ed the detective. 

“Where? Under what circumstances ?” 

“ Ah, there you puzzle me. I never forget a 
face, but I see a good many of them, and can 
not always find the place to suit it. I don’t know 
where I have seen her; but I am afraid it was 
not in church. Well, if you find her you will 


find Helston. I wish I was in your shoes,” he. 


sighed, looking fondly at the photograph. 

“Your gallantry, sir, is very much out of place,” 
observed Mr. Barlow, sternly. The respectable 
_ young fellow, who felt himself in a false position 

in this affair from first to last, was genuinely 
scandalized. 

“Gallantry!” exclaimed Mr. Brail. “Pooh, 

pooh, sir; you quite mistake me. What I meant 
Was that if it was I who had the business in hand 
I could make this lady useful. If I can read faces, 
she is fickle.’ For a fifty-pound note she would 
sell the gentleman.” 
. ‘Oh, I see,” said Mr. Barlow, at least as much 
in disgust as in apology. “I have no wish, how- 
ever, to buy him.’ 

“Very true. But if she would sell the man, 


how much more would she part with the diamonds 
—that is, if they are not already disposed of. Mr. 
Barlow, it may be of importance to you to have 
some one in London on whom you can rely to take 
immediate action, if any need for action should 
arise. This is my professional address, where a 
telegram will reach me at all hours. I wish I was 
going with you, or even without you. I should go 
on my own hook, but that I make it a rule never 


_ to take up a case which my employer has thought 


fit to abandon. Your game will be a little difli- 
cult, no doubt; but that only adds to the plea- 
sure of winning it; and even if you lose it, well, 
you will have had the pleasure of the play. Good- 
by to you, sir, and good luck.” 

“‘Good-by,” returned Mr. Barlow, somewhat 
ruefully. 

In spite of the attractions attributed to it by 
Mr. Brail, he would very gladly have handed over 
his errand to that gentleman, if only it could have 
been effected by deputy. Even at the very best 
—that is, if he should discover Helston and meet 
him face to face—the prospect was a most un- 
pleasant one. The last time he had met him had 
been at Helston’s table as his guest and friend. 


4 It had been his dearest wish to become connect- 
ed with him by a closer tie. The man had now 


disgraced himself and all belonging to him, and 
the best that could be hoped for was that he 
might be found willing to make reparation. But 
in any case how embarrassing must be their meet- 
ing! As Mr. Brail had hinted, it would also prob- 
ably be necessary for him to make acquaintance 
with this disreputable young woman; and even 
Major Lovell himself was by no means an individ- 
ual with whom he would voluntarily have held in- 
tercourse. If the matter had been a profession- 
al one, of course he would have known how to 
deal with it; but he would be so hampered in his 
actions by private considerations that he could 
form no plan of proceeding beforehand. More- 
over, though that was a comparatively small thing, 
Mr. Barlow had received an exceptionally good 
English education ; so that though he could have 
quoted Horace from the original where Mr. Sig- 
net could only have cited 7he Hand-book of Quo- 
tations, he knew nothing whatever of the French 
language. “The Continent” was, therefore, as 
“dark” to him as that of Africa was to. its latest 
explorer, nor had he a faithful native to guide his 
steps and interpret his ideas. This, it-may be 
thought, was a small thing to a man who had such 
important interests at stake, and whose future 
happiness might depend upow the result of its 
mission. But such was not the case. One has 
only to be taken ill, or to have some dear one tak- 
en ill, or to receive some summons that requires 
instant attention, or, in short, to be affected in any 
serious way, when out of one’s own country, to ap- 
preciate the infinite inconvenience of that circum- 
stance, and how its smali but incessant embarrass- 
ments increase one’s troubles. And if that hap- 
pens to those even who are masters of the mod- 
ern languages (like you and me), how much more 
must it oppress those ignorant of all tongues but 
their own ! 


[TO BE OCONTINUFD.) 


THE PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL. 


Tue Presbyterian Council, which met in Phila- 
delphia from October 3d to the 10th, has left a 


‘clear and decided impression of the intellectual 


abilities of its members. I¢ was mainly a repre- 
sentation of English-speaking Presbyterianism, 
for only six delegates from the continent of Eu- 
rope were enrolled. British Presbyterianism was 
represented by 71 delegates, and American by 
124; in all there were 265 members of the bod 


On the opening day, the delegates and other min 


isters of the churches represented met in the 
Chambers Presbyterian Church, on Broad Street, 
and marched in a body to the Academy of Music. 
The procession numbered over 700, and made a 
fine display. The opening sermon was delivered 


‘by the Rev. Dr. Paxton, of New York, a Modera- 


tor was chosen for each day, and the time of each 
session was occupied with the reading of papers, 
all of which were marked by great ability. Brief 
oral discussions followed the essays. The topics 
chosen were of the first importance, such as the 
“Inspiration of Scripture,” “ Revealed Religion 
in its Relation to Science and Philosophy,” “‘ The 
Vicarious Sacrifice of Christ,” “ Distinctive Prin- 
ciples of Presbyterianism.” If any -deviation 
from the accepted standards of the faith of the 
Reformed churches was looked for in the essays 
or speeches, the expectation was disappointed. 
There may have been displayed by delegates a 
theological liberality consistent with the limita- 
tions fixed by their creeds, but of any important 
departure from those creeds no indication what- 
ever was given. Thus Principal Catrns, of Scot- 
land, maintained, in his essay on “ Vicarious Sac- 
rifices,” to the fullest extent the views accepted 
by the evangelical churches. 

Much interest was awakened at the time of the 
holding of the first Council in Edinburgh, three 
years ago, by the appointment of a committee to 
collect and collate all the creeds of the churches 
represented in the Council. The selection of the 
committee had been preceded by an essay. from 
Dr. Sonarr, of New York, in which he pointed 
out the advantages of “a new Reformed (£cu- 
menical Confession.” At the Council just closed 
the report of the committee was made. It mere- 
ly presented the creeds of the charches as they 
are, and contained no recommendation whatever. 
In the discussion which followed, a few of the 
speakers expressed a desire for the shortening of 
the confessions of their churches, but a larger 
number preferred strong and precise statements, 
such as have always been characteristic of Pres- 
byterianism. To show the spirit of the Council 


| more clearly, it may be well to give a few.sen-. 


ternices from leading speakers. Dr. Van Zanpr 
said, ‘‘ Creeds do not himder progress in theology, 
but they do hinder the wild rushings of immature 
minds.” Dr. S.oane claimed that “creeds have 


been walls to stem occasional waves of heresy, 
and that they have a great unifying influence on 
the Church.” Dr. Burns, of Nova Scotia, thought 
that “no creed was what was really wanted by 
those who said, ‘Shorten the creed.’ The Cana- 
dian Church believed the creed, took it in its lit- 
eral meaning, and did not want any shortening.” 
Principal McVicar, of Montreal, said that “the 
creed of a converted cannibal may well be short, 
but that of an educated man in this country 
could hardly be so.” 

But enough of this. However much restive- 
ness there may be in some of the churches of the 
Presbyterian faith under the yoke of the old con- 
fessions, there can be no doubt of the unwill- 


| ingness of the delegates in the Council to favor 
change. It may be surmised that delegates who 


favored creed revision were silent, finding .them- 
selves to be in a minority, but it must be admitted 
that the avowed conservatives fully represented 
the intellectual vigor of the body. No impartial 
observer, whatever his own preferences might be, 
could draw any other conclusion from the pro- 
ceedings than this one, that (Ecumenical Presby- 
terianism is still conservative in theology. In- 
deed, the Council was not a suitable place for the 
expression of opinions divergent from the Church 
standards ; by the necessity of its existence it 
must work toward harmony. Minor differences 
of thinking would naturally be kept out of sight. 
The Council went no farther than to appoint a 
committee to consider the expediency of trying to 
harmonize the Reformed creeds. 

The idea of a council of the Reformed church- 
es is by no means new. CaLvIN wrote about it 
in reply to an invitation of CRANMER to come to 
Lon lon, and there meet with other representa- 
tives of the Protestantism of England and the 
Continent. This would have been a conference 
of members of the Reformed and Anglican church- 
es. The times were troubled, and although cor- 
respondence between the Continental and the Eng- 
lish reformers was kept up, a meeting such as 
was desired never took place. Meanwhile Prot- 
estantism has divided and subdivided; national 
churches have held only the most formal inter- 
course with each other. Since the meeting of 
the first Pan-Anglican Synod in London the im- 
pulse to bring together the representatives of 
churches of the same confession has grown in 
strength. At the meeting of the Assembly of the 
reunited Presbyterian churches in this country 
in 1870, Dr. McCosx broached the idea of an al- 
liance of all Presbyterians. The thought was cor- 
dially received, and has been embodied in two 
sessions of the Alliance. The Methodists are fol- 
lowing these examples, and hold their first @cu- 
menical Assembly in London next year. The 
adherents of the Reformed creeds are rough- 
ly estimated at 30,000,000, the Anglicans at 
17,000,000, the Methodists at 15,000,000; the 
magnitude of the unifying tendency can there- 
fore be readily estimated. Whether these three 
great families of Protestants and the Lutherans 
and the Independents will ever meet, as churches, 
on common ground, is a question which must be 
left to the future to determine. 

Practically the Council has no authority over 


the churches. The constitution carefully states. 


that “‘ no interference will be attempted with the 
existing creed or constitution of any Church in 
the Alliance, or with its internal order or exter- 
nal relations.” But it will naturally tend to cre- 
ate a good understandingybetween the churches, 
especially in foreign mission fields. It will de- 
velop the consciousness of power, and indirectly 
develop the vigor of Protestantism. Protestant- 
ism never can make the intposing show of strength 


‘which Rome attains by means of a General Coun- 
/ cil, but it can relieve itself of the appearance of 


discord and distraction. Grorce R. Crooks. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tur report of the superintendent of the Sea-side 
Home for Sick Children, on Coney Island, gives many 
interesting items. The Home was kept open thirteen 
weeks, and during that time 3877 mothers and children 
were taken there. The plan was to receive children 
whose parents were too poor to provide proper treat- 
ment for them, to keep them one week, giving them 
suitable diet, sea-side air, and bathing. Hundreds of 
little children came very sick, and returned almost 
wholly recovered. The average age of the children 
was under five years, and the total expense for the sea- 
son was only about $1 25 for each inmate—a small sum 
to make a mother’s heart glad in seeing the bloom of 
health come over the sick little face. 

More applications were received than could be ac- 
commodated ; and it is the intention of the society, if 
money enough can be contributed, to have a larger 
and more permanent building another season. 


Weather of very unusual severity is reported in Aus- 
tralia. Heavy snows fell in July, in some places two 
feet deep, causing great destruction to the flocks. 


The London Telegraph gives an account of the first 


“{nterment ‘under the Amendment Act of the English 


Burial Laws. A Baptist was buried by his own min- 
ister in the parish church-yard of Beckenham without 
the rites used by the Established Church. Though 
quite a crowd had assembled, the exercises were con- 
ducted in a “Christian and orderly manner.” The 
occasion, simple and unpretentious as it was, becomes 
almost a historical one. Hereafter in every part of 
England such burials will become common in paro- 
chial burial-places. 


Four young women have entered the Freshman Class 
of Colby University, in Maine—three in the regular 
course and one in a especial course. This makes the 
total number of female students ten in the regular 
course and two in special courses. 


Many theories have been advanced to account for 
the prevalence of malarial fever in localities in West- 
ern Massachusetts which hitherto have been regarded 


‘as~exceptionally healthy. The Boston Post says: 


‘¢The theory is held by a portion of the medical pro- 
feesion in Springfield, and doubtless elsewhere, that 
the malaria is due to a germ originating in decaying 
vegetation. This seems very reesonable, as well as 


the theory that these germs are carried from their 
source to perfectly healthy localities.” In some places 
in New England this malaria is spreading like an epi- 
demic. 


The amount of refuse matter washed on the shore 
of Governor’s Island during the month of September 
is thus described, according to official report: “* Thir- 
teen dogs, nine cats, nine pieces of meat, seven rata, 
seven bed-sacks, five chickens, three pillows, and one 
sheep.” It is stated that this amount is less than in 
previous months, which ought to be a matter of con- 
gratulation. Perhaps Coney Island gained what Gov- - 
ernor’s Island lost. : 


The Society of American Taxidermists, recently or- 
ganized in Rochester, New York, is stated to be the 
first of the kind ever established. Its object is to com- 
bine the skill and knowledge of taxidermists in the de- 
velopment of their art, and to raise it to a level with 
the kindred arts of painting and sculpture. 


A new astronomical observatory is to be erected at 
Rochester, New York, with arrangements and facili- 
ties specially designed for discoveries. The telescope 
which is to be placed in its dome will be twenty-two 
feet in length, the third largest in size of any in this 
country. The observatory is to be named after Mr. H. 
H. Warner, who has given largely to ita endowment. 


A testimonial to Mrs. Hayes has been arranged in 
recognition of her services to the temperance cause in 
banishing intoxicating liquors from the White House 
table. Commissioners for the collection of subscrip- 
tions have been appointed in the different States, and 
it is proposed to place a full-length portrait of Mrs, _ 
Hayes in the White House, and to establish a fund, ~ 
known as the Hayes Fund, for the circulation of total 
abstinence literature. 


Although the building of iron steam vessels in this 
country is of comparatively recent date, the superiority 
of iron over wooden vessels seems tovbe established. 
A company composed of well-known capitalists aid 
business men has lately been formed for the purpose 
of building stanch, swift, fire-proof boats of suitable 
capacity for freight and passenger traffic on Hudson 
River, New York Bay, Long Island Sound, and other 
waters. The intention is to have a fleet of about thir- 
ty safe excursion steamers. Eight or nine are to be 
buikeiggmediately, so that they may be ready for use - 
next summer. The increase of excursion travel has 
been very rapid within the past few years, and there 
is every prospect that it will continue to increase; 
and it is believed that iron steamers will insure ex- 
emption from such terrible steamboat disasters as the * 
past year has witnessed. 


Never within the recollection of “‘ the oldest inhab- 
itant” has there been such a dry season as the present. 
From all sections the complaint of serious drought is 
heard. Rivers which usually at this season of the . 
year are full to overflowing can now be crossed in 
many places by stepping from stone to stone. Reser- 
voirs are empty, wells are dry, and great anxiety is 
felt lest the water supply in various places will utterly 
fail. Yet every day, as we write, people look hope- 
fully to the sky, and long to see the gathering clouds. 


The famous Stevens Battery was lately sold at anc- 
tion for the remarkably low sum of $55,000. This 
ponderous war vessel may yet be sold to some foreign 
power which may chance to want it, but it is stated 
that the present purchaser can realize a handsome 
profit on his investment by selling it for old iron. 

According to the recently issued number of Behm 
and Wagner’s Bevilkerung der Erde, the present popu- 
lation of the earth is 1,456,000,000, an increase of about 
17,000,000 within the last two years. Mych of this ad- 
dition, however, may be referred, no doubt, to the re- 
sult of new and more accurate statistics.. Behm and 
Wagner have made no use of any of the data of the 
last census taken in the United States, preferring to 
await the official statistics, but they estimate that the 
census should give a result of about 47,000,000. 


The Crown Prince of Austria is to receive on his 
marriage from the aristocracy of Vienna a present of 
a magnificent album, each leaf of which will contain 
drawings and water-color copies of the most cele- 
brated and best-known paintings. 


Sixteen young women recently graduated at the 
Training School for Nurses, established in connection 
with the Department of Public Charities and Correc- 
tion. This makes nearly eighty who have gone from 
the school as professional nurses since its foundation, 
and all have met with great success in their work. 


A new affliction has come upon the housekeepers 
of Fredericton, New Brunswick. Potato-bugs, which 
have, indeed, long been a serious annoyance to farm- 
ers, but have hitherto kept mostly eut-of-doors, are 
now so numerous that they swarm into the houses. 

The Menominee Indians are located on a reservation 
in Northwestern Wisconsin. Just now the: are anx- 
ious to sell some five or six hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of pine timber, the possession of which is con- 
stantly causing contention with their white neighbors, 
and they have applied to Congress for permission to do 
so. Many of these Indians would be glad to become 
citizens of the United States. 


Reports have come from Battle Mountain, in the 
Eagle River disirict, thirty miles northwest of Lead- 
ville, Colorado, to the effect that rich discoveries of 
silver have been made there. Miners and capitalists 
are on the way thither, and a railroad is being pushed 
forward to that locality. But this, like many other 
heralded discoveries of the kind, will very likely prove 
a mere bubble, which will speedily burst. ; 


It would have been peculiar had Mayor Cooper been 
‘‘ put out” of a car for not paying his fare, but it is re- 
lated that he had but a narrow escape. The Mayor 
dropped a nickel in the fare box of what is known as 
a “‘ bob-tail” car, but it failed to slide down into the 
driver's sight. The warning bell was suddenly struck, 
but Mr. Cooper, of course, sat quietly unconscious, 
Then the driver opened the door and shouted, ‘‘ Why 
don’t you pay your fare?” 

‘*T have,” replied Mr. Cooper. 

‘* No, you haven’t, either,” the driver persisted, “‘ and 
you can pay now or be put out.” 

‘¢ But I tell you I have paid,” declared the Mayor, 
‘‘and I don’t propose to pay twice for oie ride.” 

Matters were approaching a climax, when a new- 
comer deposited a coin in the box, and shoved the 
Mayor’s five-cent piece into sight, thus saving him any” 
farther insult. 
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SHIP W RECKED. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


We each of us sailed in a tiny skiff 
Alone through the waves of the world ; 

With a merry laugh was the rudder set, 
And the snow-white sail unfurled. 


Oh, where was the port our bark should make ? 
We smiled at the voyage before us, 

When a clondlet flitted across the sun, 
And its shade fell darkly o’er us. 


The voice of the sea rose stern and high, 
And our lips grew pale with fear; 

In terror we watched the storm birds fly, 
And the dusky night draw near. 


The lightning gleamed and the thunder pealed, 
And each tiny skiff was stranded ; 

But a wave had carried us heart to heart, 
And it was in Eden we landed. 


(Begun in Hazrer’s Weexry No. 1235.) 
AS PHODEL. 


Br MISS M. E. BRADDON, 


Avtnor or “Barnara; on, Sprennip Misery,” “A 
Sreance Wor tp,” Lavy Aup.ey's Sroret,”’ 
“Deap Mxn’s Suozs,” Vixkn,” Ero. 


CHAPTER VIII 
“ GoD WOTE THAT WORLDLY JOY IS SONE AGO.” 
_Prrrect mistress of her boat, Daphne revelled 
in the lonely delight of the river. She felt no 


grief at the loss of Mr. Turchill’s company. He 
had been very kind to her, he had been altogether 


_ devoted and unselfish, and the gypsy breakfasts 


in the old boat-house had been capital fun. But 
these delights would have palled in time, while 
the languid pleasures of drifting quietly down the 
stream, thinking her own thoughts, dreaming her 
own dreams, could never know satiety. She was 
eo full of thoughts, sweet thoughts, vague fancies, 
visions of an impossible future, dreams which 
made up half her life. What did it matter that 
this airy phantastic castle she had built for her- 
self was no earthly edifice, that she could never 
live in it, or be any nearer it than she was to-day ? 
To her the thing existed, were it only in dream- 
land ; it was a part of herself and of her life. It 
was of more consequence to her than the com- 
monplace routine of daily existence—the dressing, 
and dining, and driving, and visiting. 

Had her life been more varied, full of duty, or 
even diversified by the frivolous activity of plea- 
sure, she could not have thus given herself up to 
dreaming. But she had few pleasures and no 
duties. Madoline held her absolved from every 
care and every trouble on the ground of her youth. 
She did not like parish work of any kind; she 
hated the idea of visiting the poor; so Madoline 
held her excused from that duty, as from all 
others. Her mind would awaken to the serious 
side of life when she was older, her sister thought. 
She seemed now to belong to the flowers and but- 
terflies, and the fair ephemeral things of the gar- 
den. 

Thus Daphne, ignored by her father, indulged 
by her sister, enjoyed a freedom which is rarely 
enjoyed by a girl of eighteen. Her aunt Rhoda 
looked on and disapproved, and hoped piously 
that she would come to no harm, and was sur- 
prised at Lina’s weakness, and thought Daphne’s 
bright little boat a blot upon the landscape when 
it came gliding down the river below the rectory 
windows. The parson’s rich glebe was conter- 
minous with Sir Vernon Lawford’s property, and 
Daphne hardly knew where her father’s fields 
ended or where the church fields began. 

Edgar Turchill, degraded from his post of in- 
structor, still contrived to spend a considerable 
portion of his life at South Hill. If he was not 
there for lawn tennis in the afternoon, with the 
rector’s ‘wife for a fourth, he was there in the 
evening for billiards. He fetched and carried for 
Madoline, rode over to Warwick to get her a new 
book, or to Leamington to match a skein of crewel. 
There was no commission too petty for him, no 
office too trivial or lowly, so that he might be per- 
mitted to spend his time with the sisters. 

Daphne thought this devotedness a bad sign, 
and began to fear that the canker was at his heart, 
and that he would die for love of Madoline when 
the fortunate Gerald came home to claim her. 

“You poor creature,” she said to him one day, 
“you foolish moth, why flutter round the flame 
that must destroy you? I declare you are getting 
worse every day.” 

“ You are wrong,” said Edgar; “I believe I am 
getting cured.” 

What did Daphne dream about in those languid 
summer mornings, as her boat moved slowly down 
the stream in the cool shadow of the willows, 
with only a gentle dip of the oars now and then 
to keep her straight? Her thoughts were all of 
the past, her fancies were all of the future. Her 
thoughts were of the nameless stranger who went 
across the Jura last year—one little year ago— 
almost at this season. Her dreams were of meet- 
ing him again. Yet the chances against such a 
meeting reduced it almost to an impossibility. 

“The world is so horribly large,” she reflected, 
sadly, “and I told him such atrocious stories. It 
will be a just punishment if I never see him any 
more. Yet how am I to live through my life 

without ever looking on his face again ?” 

It had gone so far as this: it seemed to her 
almost an absolute need of her soul that they 
two should meet, and know more of each other. 

The ardent sensitive nature had been thus 
deeply impressed by the first bright and pictur- 
esque image presented to the girlish fancy. It 
was something more than love at first sight. It 
was the awakening of a fresh young mind to the 
passion of love. She had changed from a child 

to a woman in the hour when she met the un- 
known in the forest. 


“Who is he? what is he? where shall I find 
him ?” she asked herself. “ He is the only man 
I can ever love. He is the only man I will ever 
marry. All other men are low and commonplace 
beside him.” 

The river was the confidant and companion of 
all her dreams—the sweet, lonely river, flowing 
serenely between green pastures where the cattle 
stood in tranquil idleness, pastern deep in purple 
clover. She had no other ear in which to whis- 
per her secret. She had tried ever so many times 
to tell Madoline, and had failed. Lina was so 
sensible, and would be deeply shocked at such 
folly. How could she tell Lina, whose wooing 
had been conducted in the most conventionally 
correct manner, with everybody’s consent and ap- 
proval, that she had flung her heart under the 


| feet of a nameless stranger, of whom the only 


one fact she knew was that he was engaged to 
be married ? 

So she kept this one foolish secret locked in 
her own breast. The passion was not deep enough 
to make her miserable, or to spoil the unsophis- 
ticated joys of her life. Perhaps it was rather 
fancy than passion. It was fed and fostered by 
all her dreams. But her life was in no wise un- 
happy because this love lacked more substantial 
food than dreaming. God had given her that in- 
tense delight in nature, that love of His beautiful 
earth, for which Faustus thanked his Creator. 
Field, streamlet, wood, and garden were sourees 
of inexhaustible pleasure. She loved animals of 
all kinds. The gray Jersey cows in the marshy 
water meadows; the house dogs, and yard dogs, 
and stable terriers, supposed to be tremendous at 
rats, yet never causing any perceptible diminution 
of that prolific race; the big white horses at the 
farm, with their coarse plebeian tails tied up into 
tight knots, their manes elaborately plaited, and 
their harness bedizened with much brazen orna- 
mentation; Madoline’s exquisite pair of dark 
chestnuts, thorough-breds to the tips of their del- 
icate ears; Sir Vernon’s massive roadster; Boil- 
er and Crock, the old carriage-horses—Daphne 
had an affection for them all. They were living 
things, with soft friendly eyes, more unvaryingly 
kind than human eyes, and they all seemed to 
love her. She was more at her ease with them 
than in the softly lighted, flower-scented drawing- 


her as if he wished her away, and where her aunt 
worried her about her want of deportment. 

With Lina she was always happy. Lina’s love 
and gentleness never varied. 

Daphne came home, after a morning wasted on 
the river, to sit at her sister’s feet while she work- 
ed, or to lie on the sofa while Lina read to her, 
glad to get in the thin edge of the educational 
wedge in the form of an interesting article from 
one of the quarterlies, or a few pages of good 
poetry. Daphne was a fervent lover of verse, so 
that it came within the limits of her comprehen- 
sion. Her tastes were catholic; she worshipped 
Shakspeare; she adored Byron and Shelley and 
Tennyson, Mrs. Browning, and the simpler poems 
of Robert Browning; and she had heard vaguely 
of verses written by a poet called Swinburne, but 
this was all she had been permitted to learn of 
the latest development of the lyric muse. Byron 
and Tennyson, it is needless to say, were her es- 
pecial favorites. 

““One makes me feel wicked, and the other 
makes me feel good; but I adore them both,” 
she said. 

“TI don’t see what you find in ‘Childe Harold’ 
to make you wicked,” argued Madoline, who had 
the old-fashioned idea, hereditary, of course, that 
Byron was the poet of the century. 

“Oh, I can hardly tell you; but there is a 
something, a sense of short-coming in the world 
generally, an idea that life is not worth living ; 
that amidst all that is most beautiful and sacred 
and solemn and interesting upon earth one might 
just as well be dead; one would be better off than 
walking about a world in which virtue was never 
rightly rewarded, truth and honor and courage of 
lofty thoughts never fairly understood—where ev- 
erything is at sixes and sevens, in short. I know 
I express myself horribly, but the feeling is diffi- 
cult to explain.” 

“TI think what you mean is that Byron, even at 
his loftiest and best, wrote like a misanthrope.” 

“T suppose that’s it. Now Tennyson, though 
his poetry never lifts me to the skies, makes me 
feel that earth is a good place, and heaven bet- 
ter; that high thoughts and noble deeds bear 
their fruit somehow and somewhere ; that it is 
better to suffer a good deal, and sacrifice one’s 
dearest desires in the cause of duty and right, than 
to snatch some brief joys out of life, and perish 
like the insects that are born and die in a day.” 

“T am so glad you can enjoy good poetry, 
dear,” said Madoline, delighted at any surcease of 
frivolity in her young sister. 

“Enjoy it! I revel in it; it is my delight. 
Pray don’t suppose that I dislike books, Lina, 
Only keep away from me grammars, and geog- 
raphies, and biographies of learned men, and voy- 
ages to the north pole—there is a south pole too, 
isn’t there, dear? though nobody ever seems to 
worry about it—and you may read me as many 
books as you like.” 

“ How condescending of you, little one!” said 
Madoline, smiling at the bright young face look- 
ing up from the sofa pillow on which Daphne’s 
golden head reclined in luxurious restfulness. 
“Well, I will read to you with pleasure. It will 
be a delight to me to help you carry on your edu- 
cation ; for though girls learn an immense num- 
ber of things at school, they don’t seem to know 
much when they come away. We will read to- 
— for a couple of hours a day if you like, 


“ Till Gerald comes home,” retorted Daphne. 
“He will not let tpt pl me two hours of your 
life every day. He will want you all to himself,” 

“He can join our studies ; he is a great read- 


“ Expose my ignorance to a future brother-in- 


Daphne. 


room, where Sir Vernon always seemed to look at . 


law? Not for worlds!” cried Daphne. “ Let us 
talk about him, Lina. Aren’t you delighted to 
think he is coming home?” 

“Yes, I am very glad.” 

“‘ How do papa and Gerald get on together ?” 

“Not too well, I am sorry to say. Papa is 
fonder of Edgar than of Gerald. You know how 
prejudiced he is about race and high birth. I 
don’t think he has ever quite forgiven Gerald his 
father’s trade.” 

“‘ But there is Lady Geraldine to fall back upon. 
Surely she makes amends.” 

“ Hardly, according to papa’s ideas. You see 
the Earldom of Heronville is only a creation of 
Charles the Second’s reign, and his peerages are 
not always respectable. I believe there were 
scandals about the first countess. Her portrait 
by Sir Peter Lely hangs in the refectory at Goring 
Abbey. She was a very lovely woman, and Lady 
Geraldine was rather proud of being thought like 
her.” 

“Although she was not respectable?” said 
“ And was there really a likeness ?” 

“Yes, and a marked one. I can see it even 
in Gerald, who is the image of his mother—the 
same dreamy eyes, the same thoughtful mouth. 
But you will be able to judge for yourself when 
Gerald comes home, for I have no doubt we shall 
be going over to the Abbey.” 

3 The Abbey? It is a very old place, I sup- 

9? 

“No; it was built by Mr. Goring.” 

“Why Abbey? Surely that means an old 
place that was once inhabited by monks.” 

“Tt was Mr. Goring’s fancy. - He insisted upon 
calling his house an abbey. It was foolish, of 
course; but though he was a very good man, I 
believe he had a slight leaven of obstinacy in his 
disposition, and when once he made up his mind 
about anything he was not to be turned from his 
pu ” 

“Perverse old creature! And is the Abbey 
nice ?” 

“Tt is as grand and as beautiful a place as 
money could make it. There are cloisters copied 
from those at Muckross, and the dining-room has 
a Gothic roof, and is called a refectory. The sit- 
uation is positively lovely—a richly timbered val- 
ley, sheltered by green hills.” 

“And you are to be mistress of this magnifi- 
cent place. Oh, Lina, what shall I do when you 
are married, and I am left alone here ¢éfe-a-téte 
with papa? How shall I support my life?” 

“Dearest, by that time you will have learned 


to understand your father, and you will be quite 


at your ease with him.” 

“T think not. I am afraid he is one of those 
mysteries which I shall never fathom.” 

“‘My love, that is such 2 foolish notion. Be- 
sides, in a year or two my Daphne may have a 
husband and a house of her own—perhaps a 
more interesting one than Goring Abbey,” added 
Lina, thinking of Hawksyard, which seemed to 
her Daphne’s natural destination, ~ 


June ripened and bloomed and grew daily more 
beautiful. It was peerless weather, with just 
such blue skies and sunny noontides as there had 
been at Fontainebleau last year, but not the bak- 
ing heat or the breathless atmosphere. Here 
there were cool winds to lift the rippling hair 
from Daphne’s brow, and cool grass under her 
feet. She revelled in the summer beauty of the 
earth; she spent almost all her life out-of-doors, 
on the river, in the woods, in thegarden. If she 
studied, it was under the spreading boughs of the 
low Spanish chestnut which made a tent of green- 
ery on the lawn. Sometimes she carried her 
drawing-book to some point of vantage on a 
neighboring hill, and sketched the outline of a 
wide range of landscape, and washed in a sky, 
and began a tree in the foreground, and left off in 
disgust. She never finished anything. Her port- 
folio was full of beginnings, not altogether de- 
void of talent: mouse-colored cows, deep-red 
oxen, every kind of tree and rock and‘old English 
cottage, or rick-yard, or gray stone village church ; 
but nothing finished, the stamp of an impetuous, 
impatient temper upon all. 

There had been no definite announcement as to 

Gerald’s return. He'was in Sweden, seeing won- 
derful falls and grottoes, which he described in 
his letters to Madoline, and he was coming back 
soon, perhaps before the end of July. He had 
told the Abbey servants to be prepared for him 
at any time. This indefiniteness kept Madoline’s 
mind in a somewhat perturbed state ; yet she had 
to be outwardly calm, and full of thoughtfulness 
for her father, who required constant attention. 
His love for his elder daughter was the one re- 
deeming grace of a selfish nature. It was a self- 
ish love, for he would have willingly let her waste 
her life in maiden solitude for the sake of keep- 
ing her by his side; but it was love, and this was 
something in a man of so stern and unyielding a 
temper. 
He liked her to be always near him, always 
within call, his companion abroad, his counsellor 
at home. He consulted her about all the details 
of his estate and her own, rarely wrote a busi- 
ness letter without reading it to her. She was 
wanted in his study continually. When he was 
tired after a ee heer she read the 
newspapers to him, or a heavy political paper in 
Blackwood, or one of the quarterlies were he in- 
clined to hear it. She never shirked a duty or 
considered her own pleasure. She had educated 
herself to be her father’s companion, and count- 
ed it a privilege to minister to him. 

“Faultless daughter, perfect wife,” said Sir 
Vernon, clasping her hand as she sat beside his 
sofa. , Goring is a lucky fellow to get such a 

rize 


a Why should he not have a good wife, papa ? 
a is good himself. Remember what a good son 
e was. 


“To his mother, admirable. I doubt if he and 
old Goring hit it quite so well. I wish 
of a better s x 


he came 


» That is a prejudice of yours, dear father.” 
It is a prejudice that I have rarely seen be- 

lied by experience. ‘I wish you had chosen Ed. 
gar. There is a fine fellow for you, a lineal de- 
scendant of that Turchill who was sheriff of 
Warwickshire in the reign of the Confessor. 

hakspeare’s mother could trace her descent from 
the same stock. So you see that Edgar can claim 
ec pees the — poet of all time.” 

: wid never have thought it.” sai 
line, laughingly. “ His lineage docen't show 
in his conversation. I like him very much, you 
know, papa; indeed, I may say I love him, but it 
is in a thoroughly sisterly fashion. By-the-bye, 
papa, don’t you think he might make an excel. 
lent husband for Daphne?” she faltered, with 
downcast eyes, as she went on with her crewel- 
work. 

“She would be an uncommonly fortunate girl 
if she got him,” retorted Sir Vernon, with a cloud- 
ing countenance. “He is too good for her.” 

“Oh, father! can you speak like that of your 
own daughter ?”’ remonstrated Lina. 

“Is a man to shut his eyes to a girl’s charac- 
ter because she happens to bear his name ?” ask- 
ed Sir Vernon, impatiently. ‘Daphne is a lump 
of self-indulgent frivolity.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken,” cried Lina; “she 
is very sweet-tempered and loving.” 

““Sweet-tempered. Yes; I know the kind of 
thing: winning words, pretty looks, trivial fasci- 
nations; a creature whose movements you watch, 
fascinated by her variety, as you watch a bird in 
a cage—graceful, beautiful, false, worthless. I 
have some experience of the type.” 

“Father, this is the most cruel prejudice. 
What can Daphne have ever done to offend you ?” 

“Done! Is she not her mother’s daughter ? 
Don’t argue with me about her, Lina. She is 
here beside my hearth, and I must make the best 
of her. God grant she may come to no harm! 
but I am full of fear when I think of her future.” 

“Then you would be glad if Edgar were to pro- 
pose for her and she were to accept him ?” 

“Certainly. It would be the very best thin 
that could happen to her; I should only fee 
sorry for him. But I don’t think a man who 
once loved you would ever content himself with 
Daphne.” | 

“He is very attentive to her.” 

“Che sara sara!” murmured Sir Vernon, lan- 


guidly. 


It was Midsummer-day, the hottest, brightest 
day there had been yet, and Daphne had given 
herself up to unmixed enjoyment of the warmth 
and light and cloudless blue sky. Sir Vernon and 
Madoline had a luncheon engagement at a house 
beyond Stoneleigh, a drive of eleven miles each 
way, so dinner had been postponed from eight to 
half past, and Daphne had the es day to 
herself, free to follow her own devices ; free even 
from the company of her devoted slave Edgar, 
who would have hung upon her like a burr had 
he been at home, but who was spending a few 
days in London with his mother, escorting that 
somewhat homely matron to picture- galleries, 
garden parties, and theatres, and trying to rub 
off the rural rust of a twelvemonth by a week’s 
metropolitan friction. 

Edgar was away; the light park-phaeton with 
the chestnuts had driven off at half past eleven, 
Madoline looking lovely in a Madras muslin gown, 
and a bonnet made of roses, her father content to 
loll in the low seat by her side while she managed 
the somewhat vivacious cobs. Daphne watched 
the carriage till it vanished at a curve of the nar- 
row wooded drive, and then ran back to the house 
to plan her own campaign. 

“T will have a picnic,” she said to herself, “a 
solitary, selfish, Robinson-Crusoe-like picnic. I 
will have nobody but Tennyson and Lina’s collie 
to keep me company; Goldie and I will go tres- 
passing, and find a sly secret corner in Charlecote 
Park where we can eat our luncheon. I believe 
it is against the law to stray from the miserable 
foot-path ; but who cares for law on Midsummer- 
day? I shall feel myself almost as brave as 
Shakspeare when he went poaching, and, thank 
goodness! there is no Justice Shallow to call me 
to order.” 

She ran to her own room for a hasket, a pic- 
turesque bee-hive basket, the very one she had 
carried at Fontainebleau— what a foolish im- 
pulse it must have been which made her touch 
the senseless straw with her lips, remembering 
whose hand had held it!—then to the house- 
keeper’s room to forage for provisions. The 
wing of a chicken, a thick wedge of pound-cake, 
a punnet of strawberries, a bottle of lemonade, 
a couple of milk rolls. Mrs. Spicer would have 
packed these things neatly in white paper, but 
Daphne bundled them into the basket anyhow. 

“Don’t trouble, you dear good soul; they are 
only for Goldie and me,” she said. : 

“You may just as well have things nice, miss. 
Theer, you’d have forgot the salt if I wasn’t here. 
And if you’re going to take that there collie, you'll 
want something more substantial.” 

“Give me a slice of beef for him, then, and a 
couple more of your delicious rolls,” asked Daph- 
ne, coaxingly. ‘My Goldie mustn’t be starved. 
And be quick, like a love, for I’m in an awful 
hurry.” 

“ Lor’, miss, when you've got all the day before 
you! You'll be fearful lonesome.” 

“ What, with Goldie, and the Jdylsof the King!” 
exclaimed Daphne, glancing downward at her lit- 
tle green cloth volume. 

“ Ah, well, I know when young ladies have got 
a nice novel to read they never feel lonesome,” 
said Mrs. Spicer, filling every available corner of 


the basket, with which Daphne stepped off gayly 


to summon Goldie. 

Goldie was a bright yellow collie, intensely vi- 
vacious, sharp-nosed, brown-eyed, a dog that 
knew not what it was to be quiet, a dog you 
might lose at the other end of the county, confi-. 
dent that he would scamper home across wood 
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‘11 and valley as straight as the crow’s 
at Ne spent half his life tied up in the sta- 
sis yooh and the other half rushing about the 
country with Daphne. He travelled an incalcu- 
lable number of miles in the course of an ordi- 
nary walk, and was given to racing cattle. He 
worshipped Daphne, and held her in some awe 
on this cattle question; would leap into the air 
with mad delight when she was kind to him, or 
grovel at her feet when she was angry. 

“ Now, Goldie dear, if you and I are to lunch 
in Charlecote Park I must take a strap for you, 
said Daphne, as they started from the stable- 
yard, Goldie proclaiming his rapture by clamor- 
ous barking. “It will never do for you to go 
racing the Lucy deer, or even the Lucyoxen. We 
should get into worse trouble than Shakspeare 
did, for Shakspeare had not such 4 frigid father 
as mine. 1 dare say old John, the glover, was an 
easy-going, indulgent soul, who mhis son could 

anyhow.” 

“| = only a walk of two miles across the 
fields to Charlecote, two miles by meadows that 
are as lovely and as richly timbered as they could 
have been in Shakspeare’s time. Thank God, 
high farming is not yet the rule in Warwickshire ! 
Hedges grow high and wild; broad oaks spread 
their kingly branches above the rich rank grass ; 
dock and mallow, foxglove, fern, and dog - rose, 
thrive and bloom beside every ditch ; and many 
a fair stretch of grass by the roadside—a no 
man’s land of pleasant pasture—offers space for 
the hawker’s van, or the children’s noonday 
sports, or the repose of the tired tramp, lying 
face downward in a rapture of rest, while the 
skvlark thrills in the distant blue above him, and 
the rustle of summer leaves soothes his slumber. 

It is a lovely country—lovely in its simple, pas- 
toral, English beauty, calm and fitting cradle for 
a great mind. 

After the fields came a lane, a green arcade 
with a leafy roof, through which the sun-rays 
crept in quivering lines of. light, and then the 
gate that opened on the foot-path across Charle- 
cote Park. Yonder showed the gray walls of the 
house, venerable on one side, modern on the oth- 
er, and the single-arched stone bridge, and the 
lake, narrowing to a dull sluggish-looking stream 
that seemed to flow nowhere in particular. The 
tallest and stoutest of the elms looked too young 
for Shakspeare’s time. Here and there appeared 
the ruin of a tree, hollow of trunk, gaunt of limb, 
whose green branches may once have sheltered 
the deer he stole. 

The place was very lonely. There was nobody 
to interfere with Daphne’s pleasure, or even to 
object to the collie, who crept meekly by her side, 
held by a strap, and casting longing looks at the 
distant oxen. She wandered about in the loneli- 
est bits of the park, supremely indifferent to rules 
and regulations as to where she might go and 
where she might not, till she finally deposited her 
basket and sunshade under a stalwart oak, and 
sat down at the foot thereof, with Goldie still 
strapped and constrained to virtue. She fasten- 
ed one end of the strap to the lowest branch of 
the tree, Goldie standing on end licking her hands 
all the time. 

“Now, dear, you are as comfortable as in your 
own stable-yard. You can admire the cows and 
sheep in the distance, standing about so peace- 
fully in the sunshine, as if they had never heard 
of sun-stroke, but you can’t hunt them. And 
now you shall have your dinner.” 

It was a very quiet picnic, perhaps even a tri- 
fle dull; though at the worst it might be better 
to picnic alone among the four-footed beasts in 
Charlecote Park than to assume a forced gayety 
in a party of stupid people at the conventional 
banquet of doubtful lobster and tepid Champagne 
in one of the time-honored haunts of the cockney 
picnicker. Daphne thought of Midsummer-day 
in the year that was gone, as she sat eating 
her chicken and sipping her lemonade, half of 


_ which had been lost in the process of uncorking. 


How gay she had been, howefoolishly, unreason- 
ably glad! and now a great deal of the flavor 
a gone out of life since her seventeenth birth- 


y. 

“ How happy Lina looks now that the time for 
her lover’s return draws near!” she thought. 
“She has something to look forward to, some 
reason for counting the days; while to me time 
is all alike, one week just the same as another. 
I am a horribly selfish creature. I ought to feel 
glad of her gladness ; I ought to rejoice in her 
joy. But Nature made me out of poor stuff; 
didn’t she, Goldie dear ?” 

She laid her bright head on the collie’s tawny 
coat. The pale gold of her soft flowing hair con- 
trasted, and yet harmonized, with the ruddy hue 
of the dog, and made a picture fair to look upon. 
But there was no one wandering. in Charlecote 
Park to paint Daphne’s portrait. She was very 
lucky in not being discovered by a party of eager 
Americans, spectacled, water-proofed, hyperintel- 
ligent, and knowing a great deal more about 
Shakspeare’s biography than the duller remnant 
of the Anglo-Saxon race still extant on this side 
the Atlantic, 

She ate her strawberries in dreamy thoughtful- 
ness, and fed Goldie to repletion, till he stretched 
himself luxuriously upon her gown and dreamed 
of a chase he was too lazy to follow had he been 
ever so free. Then she shut the empty basket, 
propped herself up against the rugged old trunk, 
and opened the /dyls. It is a book to be read 
Over again, for ever and ever, just one of those 
rare books of which the soul knows no weariness, 
like Shakspeare, or Goethe’s “ Faust,” or “ Childe 
met book to be opened hap-hazard any- 

ere, 

‘ But Daphne did not so open the volume. 
Elaine” was her poem of poems, and it was 

Elaine” she read to-day in that placid shade 
amidst green pastures and venerable trees, under 
& cloudless sky. Lancelot was her ideal man, 
faulty, but more lovable in his faultiness than 
even the perfect Arthur. Yet what woman would 


not wish—ay, even the guilty one grovelling at 
his feet—to be Arthur’s wife. gviliane. 

She read slowly, pondering every word, for 
that fair young Saxon was to her a very real per- 
sonage—a being whose sorrows gave her abso- 
lute pain as she read. Time had been when she 
could not read Elaine’s story without tears, but to- 
day her eyes were dry, even to the last, when her 
fancy saw the barge gliding silently down the 
stream, with the fair dead face looking up to the 
sky, and the waxen hands meekly folded above 
the heart that had broken for love of Lancelot. 

“I wonder how long his sorrow lasted »” she 
thought, as she closed the book; and then she 
clasped her hands above the fair head resting 
against the rugged bark of the oak, and gave her- 
self up to day-dreams, and let the afternoon wear 
on as it: might, in placid enjoyment of the atmos- 
phere and the landscape. 

Charlecote church clock had struck five when 
she plucked herself out of dream-land with an 
effort, unstrapped her dog from the tree, took up 


her empty basket, and started on the journey 


home. She had ample leisure for her walk. 
Dinner was not to be until half past eight, and 
Sir Vernon and his daughter were hardly likely 
to be back till dinner-time. 

It was a stately feast to which they had been 
bidden—a feast in honor of somebody’s coming 
of age: a Champagne breakfast for the quality, 
roasted oxen and strong ale for the commonalty, 
speechifying, military bands—an altogether pon- 
derous entertainment. Sir Vernon had groaned 
over the inevitable weariness of the affair in ad- 
vance, and had talked of himself as a martyr to 
neighborly feeling. 

The homeward walk in the quiet afternoon light 
was delicious. Goldie, released from his strap 
directly they left Charlecote, ran and leaped like 
a creature Oh, how he enjoyed him- 
self with the first herd they came to, scampering 
after innocent milch-cows, and endangering his 
life by flying at the foreheads of horned oxen! 
Daphne let him do as he liked. She wandered 
out of her way a little to follow the windings of 
her beloved river. It was between seven and eight 
when she dispatched Goldie to his stable-yard, and 
went into the cool shady hall, where twoold orange- 
trees in great green crockery tubs scented the air. 

The butler met her on her way to the morning- 

room. 
“Oh, if you please, Miss Daphne, Mr. Goring 
has arrived, and would like to see you before you 
dress for dinner. He was so disappointed at find- 
ing Miss Lawford away from home, and he would 
like to have a talk with you.” 

Daphne looked at the tambled white gown—it 
was the same she had worn last year at Fontaine- 
bleau—and thought of her tousled hair. “I am 
so shamefully untidy,” she said; “I think I had 
better dress first, Brooks.” 

“Oh, don’t, Miss Daphne. You look nice 
enough, I’m sure. And I dare say Mr. Goring is 
impatient to hear all about Miss Lawford, or he 
wouldn’t have asked so particular to see you.” 

“Of course not. No; perhaps he won’t no- 
tice my untidiness. Tllrisk it. Yet first impres- 
sions— I don’t want him to think me an under- 
bred school-girl,” muttered Daphne, as she open- 
ed the drawing-room door. 

The room was large, and full of flowers and ob- 
jects that broke the view, and all the glow and 
glory of a summer sunset was shining in at the 
wide west window. 

For a moment or so Daphne could see no one; 
the room seemed empty of humanity. There was 
the American squirrel revolving in his big airy 
cage; there lay Fluff, the Maltese terrier, curled 
into a silky ball on the sofa; and that seemed all. 
But as Daphne went timidly toward the window, 
a figure rose from a low chair, a face turned to 
meet her. — 

She lifted her clasped hands to her breast with 
a startled cry. . 

“Nero!” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


JACQUES OFFENBACH. 


Tus well-known master of the light and airy 
music of opéra bouffe died at Paris on the morn- 
ing of October 5, after twelve hours of acute suf- 
fering. His disease was gout of the heart. 

M. Orrensacn, whose portrait we give on page 


677, was born at Cologne on the 21st of June, 1819, 


of German Jewish parents. He studied music in 
the Paris Conservatory from 1835 to 1837, and 

n his profession as a player on the violon- 
cello in the orchestra of the Thé&tre Francais. 


His first attempt in composition was made in 


1847, when he adapted several of La Fontarnr’s 
fables to music, each fable constituting a musical 
scene, vaudeville, or operetta di camera. They 
were popular as specimens of light and gay com- 
position. In 1855 Orrensacu undertook the di- 


rectorship of the new theatre “Les Bouffes Pa- | 


risiens,” and it was there that the operas were 
produced which have made his name celebrated. 
Within sixteen years he wrote more than thirty of 
these operas, some of them very short, some quite 
puerile, and some of them associated with scenes 
and language characteristic of the low moral tone 
of the Second Empire, but all sparkling and mer- 
ry. The best known among them are 

aux Enfers, La Belle Héléne, La Barbe Bleue, La 
Grande Duchesse, La Perichole, and Les Brigands. 
During the great Exhibition of 1867, OrrenBacn 


is said to have received no less than 240,000 


francs for royalty on the representation of his 
operas. La Grande Duchesse drew the largest 
audiences, partly owing to the attractions of the 
music, and partly to the manner in which the prin- 
cipal character was portrayed by a celebrated Pa- 
risian actress. OFFENBACH’s operas have been 
favorably received in England and Germany as 
well as in this country. 

Notwithstanding the large gains in the height 
of his career, Orrznpacu died comparatively poor. 


He lost almost the whole of his fortune at the 
time of his brilliant but unremunerative manage- 
ment of the Gaité some years ago. The failure 
of Sarpovu’s drama, Za Haine, which he had 
mounted with a magnificence never approached 
on any stage, alone cost him many hundred thou- 
sand francs, . His later works, too, have not been 
financially successful. The copyright of his nu- 
merous operas must, however, be worth a-great 
deal. It is stated that just before his last ill- 
ness he implored M. Carva.uo to hasten the pro- 
duction of his Contes Hoffmann. “I have only 
one wish now,” he said—“to be present at the 
first performance of my opera.” He died with 
his last wish ungratified. 


LAYING OUT BALTIMORE TOWN. 


In conformity with an act “for laying out in 
lots sixty acres of land in and about the place 
where one JoHN FLEMING now lives, on the north 
side of Patapsco, in Baltimore County,” on the 
12th January, 1730, the County Commissioners as- 
sembled, and with the assistance of Puiiir Jonss, 
the County Surveyor, laid off the proposed “ Bal- 
timore Town.” It was but one of many ventures 
in the way of municipal enterprise which at this 
period dotted the head of the Chesapeake with 
imaginary marts of trade, the others, though far 
more pretentious in their claims to future impor- 
tance, having lapsed into oblivion before those 
unforeseen influences which strangely fix the lo- 
cality of great cities. 

JoHN FLEMING was a tenant of Mr. CaRroLt, 
and a pioneer farmer, and the commissioners, 
who were for the most part “county justices,” 


and included a major, a colonel, and two ee 
re- 


among their number, had ridden from their nei 

boring plantations on a frosty morning, and/ 

ceived the welcome of the farmer and his daugh- 
ter before proceeding to more serious duties. 
Indians still lurked around the “ settlements,” in 
friendly intercourse with thefEnglish and German 
emigrant, and the County Surveyor was forced to 
assume the garb of the backwoodsman, as better 
suited to his rough work than the buckram skirts 
and bob-wigs of the Old England of Groree II. As 
a preliminary ceremony one of the doctors reads 
the act citing the authority of “ the Right Honor- 
able CHar_gs, absolute Lord and Proprietary of the 
Province of Maryland, and Avaton, Lord Baron 
of Baltimore,” etc., and Jonzs’s assistant 
awaits his orders. And so the present city of 


\ 


Baltimore was founded one hundred and fifty 
years ago, when Boston was a century old, and 
New York sixteen years older. The price paid 
for the land was forty shillings per acre, in cur- 
rent money of Maryland, or tobacco. From the 
small quantity of ground originally taken for the 
town, and from the difficulty of extending it in 
any direction, as it was surrounded by hills, wa- 
ter-courses, or marshes, it is evident the commis- 
sioners did not anticipate either its present com- 
merce or population. The expense of extending 
streets, of building bridges, and of levelling hills 
and filling marshes, to which their successors 


have been subjected, has been an obstacle, scarce- - 


ly felt in other American cities, against which 
nothing but the great local advantage for inter- 
nal and external trade would have enabled the 
citizens to contend. | 
Baltimore’s one-hundred-and-fiftieth birthday 
presents a pageant illustrative of her progress 
from the first visit, in 1630, of Captain JOHN 
SmiTH to the Patapsco, presenting in succession 
by living pictures the Indians of the Chesapeake ; 
the pioneer “ buckskins;” the Cavaliers of St. 
Mary’s, and their successors of Queen ANNE’s 
day; the early settlers of the city before the 
Revolution ; troops of the “ Maryland line,” so 
famous for their gallant use of the bayonet at 
Long Island, White Plains, at the battle of the 
Cowpens, and Eutaw; the soldiers of 1812, and 
the sailors who manned the “ Baltimore clippers,” 
of world-wide fame for speed and prowess, the 
noted privateers whose audacity broke the Brit- 
ish title to “ruler of the sea,” and brought upon 
their city the vindictive attack which resulted in 
the repulse of the foe before Fort McHenry, and 
iepired in Key our national anthem of the “ Star- 
spangled Banner.” In subsequent civil triumphs 
Baltimore boasts of the first railway in our coun- 
try, and the first use of steam thereon by Peter 
= the first use of gas, and the electric tele- 
pa. 
groups illustrate all these themes, 
and the Genius of Baltimore, marshalled by the 
heralds of Maryland, clothed in her armorial 
bearings, lead a long procession of the trades 
and industries exhibiting her present prosperity. 
The genial element of her people is not forgotten 
in the humor of the jesters and comedians inter- 
spersed among more serious presentations. The 
subsequent proceedings include parades of the 
military, masonic, and other orders, the benefi- 
cial societies, school-children, and societies of all 
nationalities, etc., etc. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


** Exxa, is your father at home ?” said a bashful lover 
to his sweetheart; ‘“‘I want to propose something 
very important to him.” ‘‘ No, Clarence, papa is not 
at home; but Iam. Couldn’t you propose to me just 
as well?” And he did, with perfect success. 


‘‘T am an independent voter, and I can’t support you 
until I’ve seen your latform,” she said, as he finished. 


pages A couple of hours later it dawned upon 
h 


e young man’s mind that she wanted to know the 
amount o salary. 


— 


**T think, dear, the dew has commenced falling,” he 
said, in his softest accents. ‘‘ Yes,” she yawned, “I’ve 
been hoping to hear adieu for some time.” He didn’t 
call the next evening. © 


*“*Have you cologne?” she asked. ‘‘ No, ma’am,” 
ied the druggist; ‘‘I have no scents at all.” She 
d he didn’t look as if he had. 


A Rhode Island justice refused to marry a man 
named Carr to a lady of the same name, on the ground 
that he was afraid to couple Carrs. 


A stranger, any: a church-yard and seeing a 
hearse standing hard by, inquired who was dead. e 
sexton informedhim. *“ at complaint ?” asked the 
inquisitive one. Said the old man, * There is no com- 
plaint; everybody is satisfied.” ’ 


“My lovey-dovey,” he said, “‘I positively can not 
give you gM for an en agement ring.” ‘** Why, 
my Own popsy-wopsy?” *“ use,” he wickedly re- 

ed, ‘‘ everybody will say I’m stony-hearted.” 


A Tyo who married a widow complained to 
her that he liked his beef well done. ‘ Ah, I thought 
that I was cooking for Mr. Brown,” said she; “‘ he liked 
0 rare. But, darling, I will try to forget the poor 

ear. 
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“ ACCEPT MY CONGRATULATIONS 
: ON THE Lo R 
GEN. WENT-OFF HALFCOCK | 
HANE SEEN iy.CHARGED | 
THAT THE: DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
| | FOES TO THE 
1 NATIONAL BANKS 
pur 1 AM ATA 
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= 
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| 
[ 
RESUMPTION—OF WHAT ?—CON-FUSION. 
GENERAL WENT-OFF HaLFcock. “Resumption is a glorious result.” | : of 
SzNaTOR Bayarp. “I was for resumption, and I am now for resumption, and the Democratic candidates for President and Vice-President want the same kind 
resumption that I do—a real and not a sham resumption.” a . 
a | 
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HARPER'S WEEKL‘’. 


GRAVE-YARD SUPERSTITIONS. 


Ir is seldom that one hears nowadays of the 
observance of the quaint funeral customs which 


formerly existed in many an English country vil- 


lage, the old-world notions which gave rise to 
them having died out, owing perhaps to the intro- 
duction of railways and school boards. Thus in 
the north of England it was customary, only a 
few years ago, to carry “the dead with the sun” 
to the grave—a practice corresponding with the 
Highland usage of making “the deazil,” or walk- 
ing three times round a person according to the 
course of the sun. On one occasion, in the vil- 
‘lage of Stranton, near West Hartlepool, the vicar 
was standing at the church -yard gate, awaiting 
the arrival of the funeral procession, when, much 
to his surprise, the entire group, who had come 
within a few yards of him, suddenly turned back 
and marched round the church-yard wall, thus 
uraversing its west, north, and east boundaries. 
On inquiring the reason of this extraordinary pro- 

cedure, one of the mourners quickly replied, 
“Why, ye wad no hae them carry the dead again 
the sun; the dead maun ay go wi’ the sun.” 
This is not unlike a Welsh custom mentioned by 
Pennant, who telis us that when a corpse was 
conveyed to the church-yard from any part of the 
town great care was always taken that it should 
be carried the whole distance on the right-hand 
side of the road. From time immemorial there 
has been a strong feeling of repugnance among 
the inhabitants of rural parishes to burial “ with- 
out the sanctuary.” This does not mean in un- 
consecrated ground, but on the north side of the 
church, or in a remote corner of the church-yard. 
The origin of this prejudice is said to have ‘been 
the notion that the northern part was that which 
was appropriated to the interment of unbaptized 
infants, excommunicated persons, or such as had 
laid violent hands upon themselves. Hence it 
was popularly known as~<“ the wrong side of the 
church.” In many parishes, therefore, this spot 
remained unoccupied, while the remaining portion 


of the church-yard was crowded. White, in his 


History of Selborne, alluding to this superstition, 

says that as most people wished to be buried on 
the south side of the church-yard, it became such 
a mass of mortality that no person could be in- 
terred “ without disturbing or displacing the bones 
of his ancestors.” Great attention has generally 
been paid, also, to the position of the grave, the 
popular one being from east to west, while that 
from north to south has been considered not only 
dishonorable; but unlucky. 

A curious surviving custom at Welsh funerals 
is termed the “parson’s penny.” After reading 
the burial service in the church, the clergyman 
stands behind a table while a psalm is being 
sung. In the mean time each of the mourners 
places a piece of money on the table for his ac- 
ceptance. This ceremony is regarded as a token 
of respect to the deceased, although it was no 
doubt originally intended to compensate the cler- 
gyman for praying for the soul of the departed. 
In some Welsh parishes, also, a similar custom, 
called “spade-money,” is kept up. After the 
corpse has been committed to its resting-place, 
the grave-digger presents his spade as a recep- 


* tacle for donations, these offerings, which often 


amount to a goodly sum, being regarded as his 
perquisite. In Yorkshire, at the funerals of the 
rich in former days, it was customary to hand 
“burnt wine” to the company in a silver flagon, 
out of which every one drank. This beverage 
seems to have been a heated preparation of port 
wine with sugar and spice, and should any re- 
main, it was sent round in the flagon to the 
houses of friends for. distribution. This, of 
course, Was & species of funeral feast, called in 
the north” of England an “arval”—a lingering 
survival of the offerings that originally were 
made to the ghost of the deceased. 

Among the superstitions that still cling to the 
church-yard may be mentioned one that has ex- 
isted from the most remote period, and which has 
invested -it with an atmosphere of dread—it hav- 
ing been generally supposed that they are haunt- 
ed by spectres and apparitions. Indeed, it has 
been truly pointed out by Mr. Tylor that through 
all the changes of religious thought from first to 
last in the course of human history, the hovering 
ghosts of the dead make the midnight burial- 
ground a place where men’s flesh creeps with 
terror. 


My wife * was cured of Bright’s disease (the 
doctor pronounced her incurable) by using your 
medicine. —W. A. TREVATHAN, Battleboro, N.C. 


After taking medicine, almost daily, for thir- 
“teen years, I was cured by “Constitution Water.” 
—Mrs. M. A. Sraren, Pleasant Hill, Miss. 


One bottle of your “medicine has cured me of 
inflammation of the kidneys——Joun McCormick, 
Union Square Hotel, New York. 


Six doses of your medicine cured me of acute 
across the small of my back.—Rosgrr 


Carucakt, 70 West 19th Street, New York. 


Your medicine (“Constitution Water”) cured 
me of catarrh of the bladder.—A. Davis. 


Thirteen years ago I was sick with Bright’s 
disease for eight months, without receiving the 
slightest benefit from the doctors, and after using 
two bottles of your medicine I was entirely cured. 
—L. R. Cusine, Saratoga Springs. 

“Conetitution Water” a sure cure forchildhood weak- 


ness. Ask your druggist for it. Morean & Auuen, Pro- 
prietors, 59 John St., N. ¥Y. Send for circular.—{Com.] 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVOUSNESS, WAKEFULNESS, ETC. 


Bellevue “ibe “The is Horatord’s on 


Waen manufacturers of pianos and organs 
will put a fine, large, beautiful instrument in 
your parlor, leaving it there for fifteen days for 
trial without asking you to take any responsibil- 
ity, it would seem that the time has come for all 
who want an instrument to get one. This re- 
markable proposition is made by Marcuat & 
Suirn, of No. 8 West Eleventh Street, New York. 
Their twenty years’ experience has given them 
unbounded confidence in their instruments, and 
taught them a liberal system of trade which 
avoids all middle-men, and brings factory and 
purchaser in direct connection; and supplies 
beautiful and perfect instruments at extremely 
low prices. Correspondence with these an if 
men will bring happy results.—[ Com. ] 


Some unprincipled dealers, for a few cents 
more profit, have been guilty of offering worth- 
less substitutes for the original and genuine Sul- 
phur Soap—GLeEnn’s by name. The public should 
guard against this deception, and always ask be! 
“Gienn’s Sutpour Soap,” by 
take no other. Evidence ‘ere a highly wedi 


able source : 

Derrort, Mron., August 6, 1879, 
C. N. Crarrrerron, Esq. : 
Dear Sir,—I have travelled for three years for Mesers. 
Cuar es Sorrpner’s Sons, Publishers, New York; I 
have used “ Sulphur Soap” exclusively, for 
about four years; have recommended it to 
many persons, and all say, as well as m 
deserves its reputation as the best ser 
and purposes. Unp: 


Soap for Glenn’s—but, having my- 
self tried other ki I find none are so beneficial as 
the Genuine Soar stam ** Guenn’s,” which 
always bears the name of “‘ C. N. Crrrrenton, Propri- 


etor,” on the packet. 
Yourstruly, C.T. Z. Dumamp. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute.—{ Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


‘teat 
Skin 


without the of changes. 
sent by inclosing stamp. SEM BOWS, CCULISTS, op 
TICIAN, 687 Broadway, N. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING., 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
whieh govern the a of digestion and natri- 
tion, oak a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocvua, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a delicately flavored beve 
which ma pw 4 save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Tt 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet shat o 
ae may be gradually built up until stron 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. nadeeis 
of su on maladies are floating around us ready to at- 

wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well tortified 
with pure blood &@ properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Gazette. 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


A Reliable Thermometer SERT FREE TO any 
address for 26 


Reliable hi Free to 


MINTONS TILES, 


China Works, Stoke-upen-Trent. 

Also, THE CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE CO.’S 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 
604 Broadway, New York, 

Sole Agents in the United States. 


BOSWELL & WARNER?S 


COLORIFIC 


Colors hair a beautiful brown or black, leaving | 


it soft and glossy. Applied in five minutes. One 
preparation—no lead, sulphur, or sediment. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, Chester, Pa. 
Septem Sth. 


Civil En Classi and English. 
Col. THEO. HYA dent. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


we, a year of its first appearance, Harper’s Younc Prorie has secured 


& 


a leading place among the periodicals designed for juvenile readers. The 
object of its conductors is to provide for boys and girls from the age of six to 
sixteen a weekly treat in the way of entertaining stories, poems, historical sketches, 
and other attractive reading matter, with profuse and beautiful illustrations, and, 
at the same time, to make the spirit and influence of the paper harmonize with 
the moral atmosphere which pervades every cultivated Christian household. This 
important design they endeavor to carry out by combining the best literary and 
artistic talent—so that fiction shall appear in bright and innocent colors, sober 
facts assume a holiday dress so as to be no longer dry or dull, and mental exer- 
cise, in the solution of puzzles, problems, and other devices, become a delight. : 

_ The cordial approval extended to Harprr’s Youne shows that those 
who have it in charge have not miscalculated the requirements of juvenile period- 
ical literature. The paper has attained a wide circulation in the United States, 
Canada, Europe, the West Indies, and South America; and the letters which 
appear in the “ Post-office Box” afford interesting proofs of its popularity among 
young people in almost every quarter of the globe. 


TERMS. 
Four Cents a Number. for one year, $1 50 each ; Frve 


SORIPTIONS, One year, $7 00—payable in advance; 


Subscriptions will be 


postage 
commenced with the Number current at the time of receipt of order, except in cases where 


the subecribers otherwise direct. 


The Second Volume will begin with No. 88, to be issued November 2d, 1880. * Subscrip- 
tions should be sent in before that date, or as early as possible thereafter. 

The Bound Volume for 1880, containing the first 52 Numbers, will be ready early in 
November. Price $8 00; pos.age prepaid. Cover for Youne Pzror.z for 1880, 85 cents; 


postage, 13 cents additional. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Ofice Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 


Scroll Saw. 


Every one who reads this 
to send us his add 
fora free Illustrated Cata- 
logue of Crandgal 
ES Le 


L, SAWS, and SCR Lt 


Splendid Bre aN c. Prices to all. Agents Wan Whistling Lecomeotive. ° 
ORANGE J UDD | General Agents, 946 Broadway, New York. 
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poten BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD, 


cases of debifity, 


CROSBY, 66 Sixth Avenue New low York.” fy druggist or mail, $1 00. 


ee: foretells correctly any changes 
in the weather 19 to $4 hours in 
ance ted Perfe 
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|CAMPAIGN READING, 


Republican or Democrat ? 
A Retrospect, with its Lesson for the Citizen 
| of 1880. 32mo, a 15 cents, 


Life of James A. G Garfield, 


Republican Candidate for President of the 
United States. By Epmunp Kirke, Illustra. 
ted. 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
German Edition, 20 cents. 


Britain. 


Civil Service in Great Britain. A History of 
Abuses and Reforms, and their Bearing upon 
American Politics. By Dorman B. Earon. 
With an Introduction by 
Curtis. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Richardson’s National Banks, 


The National Banks. By H. W. Ricuarpson. 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 


Néwoomb’s A BO of Finance. 


The ABC of Finance; or, the Money and 

Labor Questions Familiarly Explained to Com- 

mon People, in Short and Easy Lessons. By 

Simon Newcoms, LL.D. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 


Atkinson’s Labor and Capital. 


Labor and Capital Allies—Not Enemies. By 
EpwarD ATKINSON. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. : 


Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Amer- 
icans, 


Politics for Young Americans. By Cuar_es 
N oRDHOFF. 16mo, Half Leather, 75 cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


(D0 YOUR OWN PRINTING. 


Presses and outfits from $3 $500. Over 2000 


styles of Catalogue A. sed price list free. 
VER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSTITUTION WATER. 


DROPS OF 


Ap Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 7 
CURES BRIGHT’S DISEASE, INFLAMMATION 0 
| E THE BLADDER, CA- 
TARRH OF THE BLADDER, DIABETES, GRAVEL, 
BRICK-DUST DEPOSIT,CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 
For Female Complaints a Specialty. 
For sale by all Druggista. Send for Circular. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


By the use of A home. iudorsed by 
the most eminent scientific +o medical men of the 


F dew descrip- 
restores the 

tion, with Sestiasuniats from hundreds of the afflicted 


AUDIPHO NE CO., Chicago, Til. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For *¢ Southern Palestine and Jerusalem.” 
By M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years 
a Missionary i in Syria and Palestine. 140 Illus- 
trations from Photographs. 
Apply to or address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y. 


AGENTS W D. 
PLAT FO RM FAMI LY SCALE. 


se Agents. "DOM EST! 


HOPE=DEAF 


Garmore's Artificial Ear Drums 
PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARIN 

and perform the the 
whispers heard we 


refer to those them. Send for descri 
6. W. Sth & 


OSTA 

alreedy 
: HITE’S PATENT LEVER TRUSS” 
W “sever, tatle Pamphlet free, and explains 


A. GoopmAn, Sec’y, 61 Warren St. 


Eaton’s Civil Service in Great 
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CARPETS, 


NEW FALL STYLES. 


E ARE NO 
xEW DESIGNS AND STYLES IN CARPETINGS 


RECEIVED FROM 

OUR OWN FACTORIES, 
WHICH WILL BE FOUND TO COMBINE TO AN 
UNUSUAL 


Elegance in Style and Finish, 
Durability in Wear, and 
Economy in Prices, 


WE ALSO OFFER AN EXTENSIVE ASSORT- 


MENT OF TURKISH, PERSIAN, AND 
EAST INDIAN CARPETS AND RUGS, AND 
OTHER POPULAR FLOOR COVER- 
INGS, AT EXTREMELY } MODERATE RATES. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


40 & 42 WEST 14th STREET, N. Y., 
JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


PHILADELPHIA WAREROOMS: 
809 and 811 Chestnut Street. 
BOSTON WAREROOMS : 
626 and 527 Washington Street. 


A Month, or $1 a year, postage free, for the 


Trop Weekly Times 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT “Is a success and a boon for which 
should feel teful.”"—See ‘‘ Medical 
ss,” “‘ Lancet,” ** British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CA AUTION: —Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 


Label. 
“ Consumption in England increased tenfold in 
ten years.” 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be of all Storekeepers, Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States. 
wholesale my | , C. DAVID & COo., 43 Mark 

e, London, 


Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & WANDERBEEK ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 

THURBER. & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


PARTIES 


AND OF THE 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, 


From Colonial Days to the Present Date. 


The most Valuable Publication of the 
age. S® Strictiy Non-Partisan. 

ti a comprehensi da ex- 

with beautifelly colored MAPS and 


a con- 
Bi bical Sk Sketch of all the Presi Governors, and 
high officials, their popular and causing 

the mind to imbibe and retain the facts which are given both to 
the eye and the thought. The most ignorant through this Con- 
spectus can be informed upon these subjects, and read with 
leasure and ease the researches of years eenee Se to hours, 
in every school, and li ued in 
a Chart at 8 AGENTS 


rm at 


CK an by his lif 

Hen. 

DK by Gen, 
LIFE OF 


N. G 


frien -J.8. 
BRISBIN (an (an author of wide pare J. 
quick, BRO hiladelphia, Pa. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year...........$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year.............- -- 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 1 50 


A COMBINATION OFFER, 


Macazing 
ARPER’S 


Harpe AZIN 
Warner One Year ........... 7 00 


Harprr’ 
Romane One 7 00 


Harper's W 
One Year........... 7 00 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


AIR Elegant, All New, Chromo & Scroll Cards, no 2 alike, 
ul Name Nicely printed, 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


PAYS 


& week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$65 free. Address H H. & Co., Portland, Maine. 


D0 = ELEGANT ( CARDS, with name, 10c. 30 Gold and 
~~ Silver Chromos, 10c. W. Moors, Brockport, N. Y. 


$5 t0 $20 tg Rome. worth $5 ree, 


w OFFERING LARGE LINES OF | 


RESUMPTION. 
Bf VOTE ON THE PASSAGE OF THE RESUMPTION AOT. 
1 SILK STOCKINGS 
For. 
32 1 
32 2000 PAIRS will be offered at less than 
— their the product of a man- 
_ 
139 99 


VOTES FOR THE REPEAL OF THE ACT. 
In the House, August 5, — 


ARNOLD, 


wok 


Republicans....... "10 56 
Fa Democrats ....... 27 
Z | CONSTABLE, & CO. 
Totals. . 
= Republics House, November 23, 
— 92 
Democrats a | Broadway & 19th St. 
In the House, February %, 1879 
NOW READY, 


OUR CATALOGUE 
DRY GoopDs 


FOR THE 


FALL OF 1880. 


Very useful to Ladies in the country. Sent free on 
application. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway and 20th Street, N.Y. 


CELLULOID EYEGLASSES 


represeuting the choicest selected Tortoise-snhell 
x test, handsomest, & strongest 

Sold icians and Jewellers, Made 
ry SPENCER ¢ 3. . CO., 13 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 


Caxtonette Press, $8.00.° 
Caxton Press, $13.00. 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES from 5 to 
will do first-class work. A!! 


Send Stamp for catalogue. 
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THE POLITICAL NEMESIS. 
_ Poriceman Sam. ig ha! young man, so I’ve caught you at it, have I?” 
[“‘ Over and over have I seen the absurd claim that to the Republican Party we owe 
Resumption.” —Senator Bayarp, Sept 24.] 


A REMARKABLE INVENTION, 


_ Which has won its way to Royal favor in England, been cordially endorsed by the Prince and Prin- 

» O cess of Wales, and written upon by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, is now brought to the notice 
So “al the American public. It cures by natural means, will always do good, never harm, and 
& is a remedy lasting for many years. It should be used daily in place of the ordinary Hair 

Sie. Brush. The Brush Handle is made of a new odorless composition resembling ebony; a 
thee combination of substances PRODUCING A PERMANENT ELECTRIC VOLTAIC 
ro) CURRENT WHICH ACTS IMMEDIATELY UPON THE HAIR GLANDS AND 

FOLLICLES. This power can always be tested — a eilver re ia which accom- 


panies each Brush. —- 


RE BILIOUS DACHE IN 5 UTES! | 
5 MINUTES: 
PREVENT FALLING HAIR AND BALDNEsS!! 
a RE DAND & DISEASES OF THE SCALP! ! 


4 LY ARRESTS PREMATURE GRAYNESS!: 
% WAKES THE HAIR GROW LONG AND GLOSSY! 
IMMEDIATELY SOOTHES THE WEARY BRAIN: 


mn ONEY URNED oT ENTE 


©. IT RARELY FAILS TO PRODUCE A 
meen > RAPID GROWTH of HAIR ON BALD 
ae ja HEADS, WHERE THE GLANDS and 


{From Rev. 
Dr. Bridgeman.) 
Brooklyn, 
June lst, 1880. 
“Gents: Ihave never 
before given a testimo- Z 
nial, but am willing to en- “@ Ne 
courage the use of an honest & 
remedy. I am so pleased with j 
your Hair Brush thatI deem it my “ay 
duty to write you recommending it 
most cordially. My hair, abont a year yp 
since, commenced falling out, and I was rap-. 
idly becoming bald; but since using the Brush y 
a thick growth of hair has made its appearance, quite 
equal to that which I had previous to its falling out. I 
have tried other remedies, but with no success. After this re- 
markable result I purchased one for my wife, who has been a great suf- 


FOLLICLES ARE NOT TOTALLY 
DESTROYED. 


~ 


of London. New York Branch: 842 Broadway. 


. . From the Mazor of Saratoga. Aug. 12, 1880, 
be ieee Oo ** I cheerfully testify to the merits of Dr. Scott's 
= & Electric Hair Brush. It cures my head- 

a te aches withiu a few minutes. I am so 


pleased with it I purchased an- 
'‘ other for my wife. It is an ex- 
2 cellent Hair Brush, well 
worth the price, aside 

its curative 


ferer from headache, and she finds it a prompt and inte remedy. A. C. Bridgeman, D.D.”’ 2 powers.” 
Jas. B. 
218 Fulton St., New York, August 81, 1880, gr PMAN. 


“T would Not take $1000 for my Brush 


If I could not replace it.” PLINY F. SMITH. go eee 
Mr. Smith is a gentleman well known in this City as a Law Publisher and also as a Director in several Public MELD SQ 0: 


Institutions of New York. 
Round Lake Camp-Meeting Grounds, Saratoga Co., N. Y., June 8th, 1880, 
“Your Brush is ccrtainly a remarkable cure. I am highly pleased with it. Its effect is most wonderful, and you may 


be sure I shall recommend it heartily among my friends. It is also a splendid Hair Brush, well worth the money, and 
will last me ) for years. Rev. J. D. Rowers, Superintendent.” 


: 9 Goodwin St., Bradford, England, Dec. 19th, 1878. 
‘“‘My Aunt writes me they are the greatest blessing to her, as in all cases they relieve her at once. My hair is growing rapidly, the 
bald place being quite covered. I do think you ought to make these things known, for the benefit of others, as I am convinced it is the 
best Hair Renewer yet put before the public. Yours truly, J. Jewstr.” 
Over 7000 similar Testimoniala can be seen at our office. 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, ure 


WE WILL SEND IT, 
e or by Express, (.0.D., at your expense, 


P ostpaid, on receipt of $3 OO 9 with privilege of opening and —e 


Or request your nearest Druggist or Fancy Store to obtain one for you, from us. 


MONEHY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. | 


paper wil bot Enowingly publish coy humbug; and have placa a Brasi in write us, and we will return the money. Whatcan be fairer? _ 
as popes t knowingly publish any humbug; and I have placed a Brush in the hands of Mayor Cooper and Postmaster James, of New York, asa guarantee 


of good fai 
cad Resshinemnen should be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT, § 842 Broadway, New York. Agents wanted in every town. 
They can be made in checks, drafts, post-office orders, or currency. Enclose 10 cents for registration, and we guarantee safe delivery. 


ONTH. Agents wanted. 75 best GENTS WANTED to sell Dr. Caase’s 2000 Reoire Cc. STEH R, Manufacturer of 
Boox. Sells at Sight. You ourmoney. Ad- 
2 =: selling In one fich, dress Dr. Chase’s Printing House, yt Arbor, Mich. corschaum 


ple free. J. BRON NSON, Detroit, Mi Pipes & Cigar Wroldors: Whole- 


to Outfi th wm Sale and for 
Year andexpenses . tfree, WEEK. $12 aday at home easily made. sostly Price-List. roome xX. 
$777 iisrs P, O, VI , Augusta, Me. $12 3 Outfit free. Address Trauz & Co., Augusta, Maine. tennial, 1976. 


Medal awarded at Cen 


A Proprietors: The Pall Mall Electric Association. 
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Z \ CURE NERVOUS ACHE IN 5 MINUTES!! 
\ fpf & 4 
»s 
tH 
THE BONANZA FOR BOOK- 
is selling our two splendidly ill \ 
GE 
> 
‘| is NOT a ‘‘ metallic” at 
wire brush, but made | 
of PURE BRISTLES 14 
| 


